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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Dublin Grand Jury have found a true bill against Danrer 
O’Conne.t and the other Repeal leaders; but there appears some 
likelihood that the counsel for the accused will succeed in frus- 
trating the Irish Attorney-General’s efforts to expedite the trial. 
The earlier stages of the prosecution have already sufficed to ex- 
hibit the world of difficulty with which Government have to con- 
tend. The mere length of the documents—the bill of indictment 
occupying more than thirty yards of parchment—constitutes a me- 
chanical obstruction. ‘The extent of the subject and the multi- 
plicity of separate points, like an extended frontier, are a source of 
weakness ; and the super-ingenious and unscrupulous Irish lawyers 
will not hesitate to seize every advantage. ‘These difficulties were 
inherent in the case; but others have been suffered to arise which 
had no such necessary existence. ‘There seems to be a running 
series of blunders. Mr. Bonny Hucues’s mistake as to Mr. Bar- 
RETT'S presence at two meetings has been followed by errors in the 
lawyers’ own work. A Quaker juror made affirmation, and the 
indictment described him in a lump with the rest as making oath : 
the laxity of expression was pointed out, and the Crown lawyers 
and the Bench were at issue as to the necessity of making a dis- 
tinction: the Crown lawyers, however, so mistrusted their own 
work, that they had it altered, to be on the safe side. Again, a 
Mr. Tyrrevt was called “ Tierney” in the indictment, and per- 
mission had to be publicly craved for correcting that clerical 
error; a kind of blunder not very common even in a hastily- 
printed newspaper, but most extraordinary in the preparation of a 
state document of vital importance under high superintendence. 
Worse mistakes have been made. It was to be expected of the 
Repealers, that they would resort to the tactic of casting odium on 
the Government, seizing every flaw, and in the name of a generous 
advocacy taking advantage of the mere letter of the law: such was 
so obviously the game they would play, so much matter of course, 
that it was only to be encountered with manly constancy and calm- 
nhess,—an unpleasant but inevitable evil, like a drifting sleet that 
must be met. The Crown lawyers, with the gentlemanlike courtesy 
to Mr. O’Connext, began in an excellent spirit; but that imposing 
demeanour has not been kept up. ‘The Attorney-General, to 
silence an adverse counsel, which he after all succeeded in doing 
correctly on a point of law, attempted to obtain a paltry advantage 
by calling for a licence which had been left behind—a_ permission 
for a Queen’s counsel to appear against the Crown; and a subordi- 





officer of the Crown in Ireland! The same gentleman appears to 
be quarrelling with the defendant Repealers for the use of another 
Queen’s counsel. These are trifles all, but they seem to convict 
those who manage the prosecutions, in some degree, of slovenly in- 
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capacity, and of a still more detrimental meanness and petulance. | 


The influence of the trials, indeed, does not depend altogether on 
the verdicts in which they may result: Government would lose as 
little by a false verdict of acquittal delivered against the evidence by a 
Repeal jury, as they would gain were a verdict of conviction delivered 
on inconclusive evidence by an Orange jury. It is not in Ireland that 
the decision affecting Ministers must be given, but here: it does 
not rest upon the legal conviction of the Irish prisoners, but upon 
the rational conviction of politicians and the public in England. 
In any event, the trials must effect some good, for they will illus- 
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trate and expose the truth; and the advantage or injury to either | 


side, and especially to Government, depends upon the strength of 
the case made out, and the deportment of those who manage. 
Judging after the event, when that time comes, it may be easy to 
say that Sir Rosert Peet would have encountered less difficulty, 
and realized more tangible success, if he had stopped the Repeal 
agitation sooner, by obtaining special powers from Parliament, 
without venturing among the uncertainties of the ordinary law. In 
the beginning of last summer we suggested a more immediate pro- 
cess both of restraint and conciliation: whether that would have 
been better, or practicable at the time, we cannot yet pronounce 
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with confidence. The Whigs, however, are lying in wait to moot 
the question, in their eagerness to magnify and multiply errors and 
difficulties ; and they already anticipate that the trouble may be so 
worked up and complicated, that Sir Rosertr Pest will ultimately 
yield to his “ difficulty with Ireland,” and give place to the Whigs 
again. It isa miserable manceuvre— doomed to be disappointed, if . 
these law proceedings and this mustering of troops be followed up 
by real measures to better the state of Ireland. If not, it must, in 
the inevitable course of things, succeed. The crisis of Sir Ropert 
Peex’s fate approaches: is he to conquer, even in Ireland; or is 
that most miserable Whig manceuvre to conquer him? Thatisthe 
question to be settled when Parliament meets. 





The second election superintended by the Anti-Corn-law League 
has resulted in the return of the candidate whom they patronized, 
and Mr. Warsurton is Member for Kendal. The little borough 
—one of the creations of the Reform Act of 1832—was considered 
a very safe one for Liberals; and therefore, as soon as there was a 
vacancy, several who were excluded at the last general election 
started up. ‘This distraction of many objects bred a hope in the 
opposite party, who ventured on a contest for the first time. They 
made a violent effort; carrying their eagerness so far as a treach- 
erous resort to poisoned weapons directed against the personal 
character of the Liberal candidate. He is returned; and some of 
the Tory papers affect to slight the defeat of the “ Ministerial” 
candidate,—as, say they, Ministers can evoke no enthusiasm of sup- 
port. Meanwhile, the second election that has occurred since the 
League began its new career is the second also on its list of suc- 
cesses: and, this time, it has been instrumental in restoring to the 
Ilouse of Commons one of its most accomplished Members; the 
influence of whose exact knowledge and business-like energy is con- 
stantly exemplitied to us, in the abolition of a disgraceful nuisance 
that infested our churchyards, with the benefit to scieace effected 
by his Anatomy Bill, and in the daily use of the Penny Postage, that 
he carried against both Whig and Tory leaders. 





From India we have tidings of more revolutions among native 
governments, and more contemplated assumption of territory by 
the British, The Punjab, which has witnessed a succession of 
incompetent rulers since Runseer Sincu’s death, has been the 
scene of revolt, assassinations right and left; and now, after a fre- 
quent fashion among Indian revolutions, a little child is placed upon 
the throne. The turbulent character of that government, thus 
forcibly exemplified, is a constant source of anxiety and trouble to 
the British ; and it is assumed that the territory will be annexed to 
that which is directly under our rule. Some of the arguments 
against other acts of annexation do not apply in this instance; 
since it would not be an extension of frontier, but a positive dimi- 
nution of frontier; it would scarcely enlarge, but would consolidate 
our territory ; it would lessen, instead of adding to the work for 
our troops. It would not draw upon us, like the Afghan aggression, 
a gratuitous addition of trouble, but would abolish a reservoir of 
disorder kept up in the midst of our possessions. On grounds of 
expediency, then, many arguments for the measure might be 
found, should it be deemed unavoidable. The more elementary 
question of right and justice remains: what right have we 
to make conquest of an “independent” people, with whom 
we have treaties? It will not do to justify one wrong by 


nate waived the petty advantage taken by his chief, the first Law--| another, and say that our right in this case is as good as in every 


other of Indian conquest. [It might be urged, indeed, that this 
precise juncture is a most infelicitous one for commencing a new 
moral code on that head; that imperfect right was never so well 
pieced out with substantial reasons of policy and necessity; and 
that there is a kind of compulsion to round off our territory, all 
acquired as this is to be acquired. Such reasons may avail; and 
foreign countries who have weight with us are not likely to show 
any jealousy about an interjacent province lying within our frontier. 
Russia might feel secret vexation; but she must dissemble any 
interests beyond the Afghan heights, remember Caucasus and 
Poland, and hold her peace. It would seem, then, we may do as 
we like: and it will be well if we pay the debt we have incurred 
in India by rendering her all the benefits which our rule ought to 
confer; no longer contenting ourselves that we have treated Iiu- 
dustan better than the Moslem did, but treating her according to our 
own honour and dignity, and to our sense of parental responsibilities 
voluntarily assumed. 





Mexico is troublesome. Commemorating a victory over the 
Spaniards in its dark ages, that is some twenty years ago, the 
Mexicans gave a ball, and displayed some captured flags. English- 
men were invited to the ball, and an English flag was placed among 
the trophies. Now, as the Méxicans could not have won it from 
the English in the ordinary’course, it was naturally assumed that 
there was ‘‘ some mistake”; and the fact having been forced upon 
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the attention of Mr. Percy Doyxe, the English Chargé d’ Affaires, 
he requested the removal of the objectionable bunting. President 
Santa Anna refused! His Excellency’s exquisite reason does not 
appear; but as such tenacity was shown to retain the unearned 
trophy, a suspicion suggests itself, that the precedent was thought 
dangerous,—that if the flag had been given up merely on the 
ground that it had not been won, many other flags must have 
followed, until Mexico would have been stripped of its false 
colours. Or perhaps President Sanra Anna supposes flags to be 
of the nature of bills of exchange, and conceives that the flag may 
have been won or bought from somebody, have passed by purchase 
or bequest to some errant Texan, and thence by conquest or 
treasure-trove to some Mexican,—conveying to Mexico the credit 
of the original victory over the English, if any: a very ingenious 
way of establishing a circulating medium for the diffusion of mili- 
tary renown. Whatever his motive, Santa AnNA was obstinate on 
the point of bunting; the English withdrew in a body from the 
‘feast; and Mr. Dorie suspended diplomatic relations. It does 
not appear what else he could have done, The casus belli is very 
paltry ; but so are most affronts, and often very fierce wars, in 
their primordia—the siege of Troy began about a sour apple. If 
there is a country to which Mexico must look more than another 
for countenance against encroachments from without, and for aid 
in encroaching upon the still wild riches of her own soil, that 
country is England; yet Mexico’s chosen chief thinks it dignified 
to volunteer a gratuitous little insult that must be resented! 
Perhaps Mexico has not yet attained that stage of civilization to 
— madhouses ; which may account for Santa Anna's being at 
arge. 








The Court. 


THE Queen and Prince Albert have received a number of visiters at 
Windsor Castle this week. The Dutchess of Gloucester arrived on 
Saturday, the Duke of Cambridge on Monday; and both staid till 
Wednesday; the Prince de Oettingen Wallenstein, accompanied by 
Baron de Cetto, arrived on Monday, and departed on Wednesday ; Sir 
James and Lady Graham, the Marquis and Marchioness of Normanby, 
and Sir Henry Wheatley, came on Monday, and went on Tuesday ; 
Lord Aberdeen, who had been visiting at the Castle, also departed 
on Tuesday: then Sir Robert and Lady Peel, and Mr. Patrick Frazer 
Tytler arrived; the Premier and his lady took their departure next 
day, and Mr. Tytler staid one day more by “ special command.” 

On Wednesday morning, Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Prince de Oettingen Wallenstein, went out shooting. Prince 
Albert came to town on Saturday; inspected some trophies from 
China, at Buckingham Palace; visited the Polytechnic Institution, and 
returned to Windsor. His Royal Highness hunted with the harriers 
on Thursday, in Ritching’s Park. 

Thursday, the Prince of Wales’s birthday, was marked by the usual 
signs of rejoicing in town and country. 
tioned in the town marched to the Park, fired a feu-de-joie, and pa- 
raded before the Queen and Prince Albert beneath the Castle-terrace. 
In the evening, the Queen gave a dinner-party ; at which the Dutchess 
of Kent and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar were present. 

The Queen held a Court and Privy Council at Windsor Castle, 
yesterday. The Council was attended by Prince Albert, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, and the Earl of Jersey. Parliament was ordered 
to be prorogued from Tuesday the 14th instant, to Tuesday the 19th 
December. At the Court, Mr. Arthur Aston, late Envoy in Spain, was 
presented to the Queen, on his return to this country, by the Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

The Dutchess of Kent, accompanied by the Prince and Princess of Ho- 
henlohe-Langenbourg, drove to town yesterday ; and the Royal ladies 
paid a visit to the Dutchess of Gloucester; while the Prince visited the 
Duke of Cambridge and the Prince of Oettingen- Wallenstein. Meeting 
again at Clarence House, the party returned to Windsor. 





The MMetropolis. 

Thursday was Lord Mayor’s Day ; and the sun shone brightly upon 
the show. Alderman Magnay was sworn into office at the Guildhall on 
the day before; and on Thursday he was presented, as usual, at the 
Court of Exchequer. The procession, with the customary display of 
state-carriages, City-oflicers in uniform, and men in armour, left the 
Mansionhouse at half-past twelve o’clock. The novelty was, that the 
procession made a detour to exhibit itself to the new Lord Mayor’s 
constituents of Vintry Ward; the civic Magistrate taking water at 
Southwark Bridge. The City barge conveying his Lordship was accom- 
panied by six others, carrying various civic officers, and the Goldsmiths, 
Stationers, Fishmongers, Wax-chandlers, and Ironmongers Companies. 
Landing at Westminster Bridge, the Lord Mayor walked in procession 
to the Court of Exchequer; where he was presented to the Chief 
Baron by the Recorder. Mr. Recorder Law explained, with the neat 
and eulogistic style peculiar to him, who the Lord Mayor is; and closed 
his address with some warm compliments to the late Lord Mayor's ad- 
ministration of the City business and hospitalities. The Barons were 
invited to the inauguration-dinner; and then the City dignitaries visited 
the other Courts, to invite the Judges. The procession returned by 
water to London Bridge; where the Jand forces again joined it ; and at 
the corner of Farringdon Street, the Foreign Ministers, the Queen’s 
Ministers, and other distinguished guests, fell into the line. 

The banquet at the Guildhall vied with any in magnificence: the 
bill of fare was as long and luxurious as ever; the wines, we are told 
by a discriminating reporter, were better. Among the guests were— 
the late Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Peel, (loudly cheered on his arrival,) 
Lord Lyndhurst, Sir James Graham, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, and other 
Ministers ; several of the Ambassadors; Chief Justice Tindal and 
several Judges ; the Attorney-General and several lawyers, including 
Mr. J. ‘I’. Austin, Attorney-General of Massachusetts ; the City Mem- 
bers, except Lord John Russell; and a multitude of Members, Alder- 


At Windsor, the troops sta- | 





men, City-officers, and other gentlemen. The speeches were more 


complimentary than novel or striking. 





A Court of Aldermen was held on Saturday. Alderman Copeland 
moved for an account of the annual expenses incurred by the City of 
London at the Central Criminal Court. The City had been obliged to 
pay the expenses of the celebrated Welsh case, which amounted to 1,500), 
or 1,600/.; and now it would have to pay the expenses of Mr. Zulueta’s 
trial, which would probably be 1,600/. or 1,700/. It was too bad that 
such enormous cost should fall upon those who had nothing whatever to 
do with the charge, the prosecution, or the defence. Alderman Fare. 
brother seconded the motion ; which was carried unanimously. Alder- 
man Wilson moved that copies of Mr. Hailey’s report of the scrutiny in 
Bread Street Ward, published by Mr. Butterworth, be purchased for 
each Alderman; remarking, that in several of the decisions the law had 
been stretched. The Recorder denied that assertion, and advised the 
Court not to agree to the proposition, as the report was unauthorized, 
and made by a person not legally educated. After a good deal of discus- 
sion, the question was adjourned to the next court-day. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Tuesday, to receive the 
report of a Committee on the reform of London Corporation. Mr, 
Wire, the Chairman of the Committee, stated that the report contained 
a broad and sweeping measure of reform of every department of the 
representative system in the City ; and would, if Parliament permitted 
the adoption of the plan proposed, establish a more perfect system of 
sound local representation than was to be found in any institution 
extant. He should propose that the report be printed, and a copy sent 
to every member of the Court, in order to a discussion of the great 
principles it sought to establish, As the basis of the reformed fran- 
chise, the report recommends— 

“I, That the right of voting for Aldermen and Common Councilmen in the 
City shall be extended to all occupiers of property in the City who pay the 
sewers, consolidated, and police rates; upon the ground that those, and those 
only, who pay local assessments, should have a voice in choosing those who 
impose and spend them. 

“2. That the right of voting for Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Chamberlain, and 
Auditors, shall in like manner be extended to the same class of electors, with 
the addition of the Liverymen in the Parliamentary register.” 

The Committee further recommend, that elections for Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs, and Chamberlain, should all take place in one day, in the same 
manner that Members of Parliament are chosen under the Reform Bill; 
and that the Ward elections of Aldermen and Common Councilmen 
should also take place in one day; as that would be the best means of 
avoiding corruption and expense. Scrutinies, as a further source of 
expense, to be abolished; and the municipal electors roll to be to all 
intents and purposes final and conclusive of the right to vote. They 
propose to substitute for oaths at the poll, declarations of identity, &c. ; 
and a false declaration to be made punishable as a misdemeanour. 
They recommend a more equal division of the wards, not with mathe- 
matical precision, as that would be impracticable, but by dividing three 
or four of the largest into two each; and as vacancies occur for the 
smaller ones, their representation to be transferred to the newly divided 
wards. One of these small wards is that of Bridge-without, formerly 
consisting of the houses on London Bridge, but now having xo con- 
stituency! The report urged careful and deliberate discussion of these 
propositions ; the boldness of which seemed to surprise the Court; and 
Mr. Wire’s motion was agreed to without discussion. 

The parishioners of St. Stephen’s Walbrook had an adjourned meeting 
on Wednesday. Mr. Rock was called to the chair; and he stated that 
he had filed a bill in Chancery, which would compel Alderman Gibbs 
to answer the demand of the parishioners in a month at furthest. A 
vote of censure on Alderman Gibbs was moved and seconded; but Mr. 
Horner having stated that the Churchwarden’s accounts would be 
printed and distributed to the parishioners in a week or so, the motion 
was postponed, and the meeting adjourned, to give the Alderman an 
opportunity of redeeming that promise. 

There is a rumour that Alderman Gibbs’s friends will persuade him 
to resign his Alderman’s gown for Walbrook Ward; and Mr. Flight, 
Mr. Travers, and Mr. Pilcher, are already named as candidates to suc- 
ceedhim. Also, it is said that the inhabitants mean to put forward, on 
next St. Thomas’s Day, as a candidate for the Common Council, Mr. 
Rock, Alderman Gibbs’s energetic opponent. 

The friends of Mr. Pattison gave a dinner on Tuesday, at the Three 
Tuns Tavern, St. Margaret’s Hill, to celebrate his return for the City. 
The Chairman was Mr. W. Hawes. In returning thanks when his 
health was drunk, Mr. Pattison made some slight allusion to his future 
course in the House of Commons— 

He had received some letters from members of the late Government; and 
his answer to them had been, that he sincerely trusted that he should be able 
to give his future support to Lord John Russell: his feelings were with Lord 
John Russell; but Lord Jobn Russell must alter his ways in order to secure 
his support. (Cheers.) He looked upon the suggestion of finality as nonsense. 
If a principle of finality were to prevail, there would be no improvement in 
mechanics. He trusted that Lord John Russell would see that, in asserting 
that principle, he had fallen into a mistake. As he had already assured them, 
he should be for measures, not men; and he should go into the House of Com- 
mons unfettered in every way, except by an anxiety to do his duty. 


The annual dinner to celebrate the acquittal of Horne Tooke and 
the other members of the Corresponding Society was held on Monday, 
the forty-ninth anniversary of that event, at Radley’s Hotel. Mr. W. 
J. Fox was in the chair, and the company mustered about a hundred 
and fifty in all. The first toast was “ The Sovereignty of the People ”; 
followed by “The Queen.” Then came—* Purity of trial by Jury ; 
and the three Juries who, in 1794, acquitted Hardy, Tooke, and Thel- 
wall”; in introducing which, the Chairman made some startling obser- 
vations on the office of a jury— 

In the institutions and laws which governed society, there now and then 
came in a small and often an unguarded atom of common sense, which went 
far to correct the evil and the unjust operation of the laws. Such, in the his- 
tory of this country, was the institution of the trial by jury. The taking of 
twelve men indiscriminately to sit in judgment on any one brought before 
them had nothing to recommend it at first sight as the best expedient for ar- 
riving at the facts in any particular case, or getting at the truth in any com- 

licated question. Nor, perhaps, was it. But whatever defect it might have, 
it was invaluable in certain circumstances, by introducing a body that did some- 
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aw, and honestly interpose. It had saved those who were op- 
ressed by every hostility, and which but for this institution would have been 
Tyandoned to their miserable destiny. Its virtue was that it corrected the laws. 
Daless the juries of this country had even gone the length of breaking their 
oaths to declare according to the evidence—unless they had defined both the 
fact and what the law was—was it to be supposed that capital punishments 
would ever have been restricted as they had been? or that the sanguinary 
enactments which disfigured our statute-book would ever have been corrected 
to the extent they had been ? or that this progressive improvement would have 
taken place, unless jury after jury had refused to give a verdict of guilty in 
cases of forgery, oF had declared persons guilty of stealing under 40s. property 
which was worth 101.2 There a little wrong had wrung out a great right; 
and in political cases, where the judges und the lawyers were so apt to follow 
the opinions of the day—where wealth was often arrayed against poverty— 
where power was opposed to the feeble, and corruption to improvement—in poli- 
tical cases, he asked what safety was there for those who led the march of sound 
principles, except by an appeal beyond lawyers to persons like those honest 
men who interfered in the hour of trial, and had more than once averted a de- 
luge of tyranny and oppression from overflowing this country? Such were 
the men who had tried the case they were that day commemorating. ; 
The company having drunk to the memory of the Corresponding 
Society, thanks were returned by Mr. Galloway and Dr. Ww. Hodgson. 
Of Dr. Hodgson, (who was present and sustained his old opinions with 
energy,)jthe Chairman stated that he was born in 1745, and he was im- 
prisoned for sedition in 1792. Mr, Parry, proposing the memory of 
Erskine and Gibbs, who gave their gratuitous services to defend Hardy, 
Tooke, and Thelwall, remarked that the same contest which was carried 
on in England in 1794 was now waged in Ireland; and as they gloried 


times defy the ] 


in the triumph of the men of 1794, so now they wished O'Connell “ God | 


speed, and a happy deliverance.” After a few more toasts, the company 
separated. 





There has been another judicial decision arising out of the late Mr. 
James Wocd’s will. He bequeathed to the Gloucester Corporation two 
sums—140,000/. and 60,0002. ; but that part of his will was so obscurely 
worded, that the executors declared the bequests “ void for uncertainty ”; 
whereupon the Corporation filed a bill in Chancery. On Saturday last, 
Vice-Chancellor Wigram sustained the objection to the bequests, and 
dismissed the bill ; leaving the question of costs to stand over, in antici- 
pation of an appeal from his judgment. 

At Lambeth Street Police-office, on Saturday, Michael Hayfield, a 
wire-weaver, aged thirty-nine, was charged with attempting to kill his 
son. Having been paralyzed in his right side, Hayfieid had been in 
Aldgate Workliouse since June: in the interval, his wife had sup- 
ported their two children; she shared a room with a Mrs. Humble ; 
and there Hayfield was received when he issued from the Workhouse 
on the 7th October. In the course of the day, he borrowed a penknife 
to mend pens; and with that at night cut the throat of his second son, 
and then his own. ‘The screams of the women drew a Policeman to 
the place ; Hayfield was taken care of until his own wound was healed, 
and then brought up at the Police-office. He was committed for trial. 
The child’s wounds are healed, but it is not expected to survive. 


The YWrobinces. 


The nomination of candidates for the representation of Kendal, in 
the room of the late Mr. George William Wood, took place at that bo- 
rough on Tuesday; when Mr. G. Bentinck, the Conservative, and Mr. 
Warburton, the Liberal candidate, were duly proposed. 

For his political opinions, Mr. Bentinck referred the electors to his 
published address ; but he further avowed himself a supporter of the 
present Ministry. He pronounced the country to be already in a more 
prosperous state than it had been during the ten years of the Whig 
tule; though he did not say that in two years it had been possible to 
render it perfectly prosperous: that was a difficult if not an impossible 
task; and the only persons who would promise to accomplish it were 
the Whigs. Mr. Bentinck claimed for the new Corn-law a fair trial; 
and declared that mere free trade in foreign produce—free trade short of 
absolute freedom of export and import, allowed by foreign countries as 
well as this—would ruin the nation. Perfectly conscious of the abuses 
in the old Poor-law, he would rather return to that than continue the 
miseries of the existing system. After reprobating free trade and 
Corn-law repeal at some length, Mr. Bentinck concluded by remarking, 
that it was now dinner-time, and his hearers would relish their dinners 
better than discussion. 

Mr. Warburton then addressed the electors. He censured a great 
family in the neighbourhood, [the Lonsdale] who already returned two 
Members of Parliament by their influence, for interfering in the borough. 
The contest was not personal, but one between the principle of 
protection and that of free trade—between the supporter of no parti- 
cular party, but a friend of popular rights, and an avowed supporter of 
the present Government. ‘There was, however, some inconsistency 
between Mr. Bentinck and his friends; for while he professed to sup- 
port Ministers who said that the principles of free trade were those of 
common sense, the speech of his proposer was all against free trade 
and in favour of monopoly. Mr. Warburton alluded to the ill success 
of Ministers as exemplified in Ireland and Wales. While disayowing the 
imputation of being a Whig, he remarked that he helped to carry 
Penny Postage in spite of the Whigs. He alluded to the manner in 
which a clergyman of the place had attacked him for being an “ Atheist,” 
because he had objected in the House of Commons to a too frequent and 
familiar use of the name of the Deity; an example of what might be 
anticipated if the education of the people were committed to the care 

of the Established Church. 

The show of hands was declared to be in favour of Mr. Warburton, 
and a poll was demanded for Mr. Bentinck. ‘The Liberals say that 
the Tories resorted to the utmost violences in beating-up recruits ; 
and the condition of a poor public-house landlord, who has lost an eye 
and suffered a concussion of the brain, attests the accusation: the 

ories say that doth parties were violent. At the close of the poll, on 
Thursday, the numbers were—for Warburton, 182; Beutinck, 119; 
Majority for the Free-trader, 63. 











| permanent under our present laws.” 





Both parties are busy preparing for the election at Salisbury ; and | 


the Supporters of Mr. Campbell, the Conservative, and Mr. Edward 

ouverie, the Liberal candidate, speak with equal confidence of the 
result. The League too are in the field: Mr. Cobden and Mr. Moore 
addressed a public meeting on Monday, expounding the views of the 


Free-traders in reference to the agricultural population. There seems, 
however, some misgiving as to the unmixed advantage of this support 
at Salisbury ; for we observe the Wiltshire Independent earnestly de- 
claring that Mr. Bouverie is not “ the nominee ” of the League. 


The Morning Chronicle has a general statement of the results of 
the Municipal Elections on the Ist instant. In seventeen towns the 
Liberals returned all their candidates— Arundel, Beverley, Birmingham, 
Congleton, Faversham, Gateshead, Kendal, Lyme Regis, Maldon, Man- 
chester, Morpeth, Richmond, Rye, Scarborough, Thetford, Tiverton, 
Totnes; in twenty-six towns they returned a majority—Andover, 
Barnstaple, Boston, Bridport, Cambridge, Canterbury, Carlisle, Co- 
ventry, Derby, Doncaster, Dover, Hastings, Hull, Hythe, Ipswich, 
Leeds, Leicester, Newcastle, Newport, Northampton, Norwich, Ponte- 
fract, Sheffield, Stafford, Sunderland, Worcester; in seven towns equal 
numbers were elected—Bedford, Bridgewater, Durham, Kidderminster, 
Oxford, Stockport, Truro; in fourteen, the Conservatives elected all 
their candidates—Bridgnorth, Chichester, Colchester, Grantham, Har- 
wich, Hertford, Lichfield, Ludlow, Shrewsbury, Sudbury, Warwick, 
Wenlock, Wigan, Windsor; the Conservatives returned a majority in 
fifteen towns—Bolton, Chester, Devonport, Exeter, Lincoln, Liverpool, 
Macclesfield, Nottingham, Portsmouth, Rochester, Southampton, Wells, 
Winchester, York. 

Among the elections of Mayors, on the 9th, the two most notable 
facts are, the election of a Complete Suffragist at Birmingham, and the 
non-election of a Mayor at Liverpool. In the latter case, Mr. Sands 
was to have been nominated, apparently without opposition; but some 


| charges had been made against him and other merchants, of defrauding 


” 


the town-dues, by calling Jales “ trusses” and cases “ boxes”; and 
until those charges be disposed of, he declined to be put in nomi- 
nation. In order to an inquiry, the Town-Council adjourned till next 
Tuesday. 


On Monday evening, a crowded meeting was held at the Mechanics 
Institution, Wolverhampton, to memorialize the Queen to dismiss her 
Ministers, The speakers referred to the conduct of the Ministers 
towards Ireland; where they had, it was alleged, violated the constitu- 
tional liberty of the subject, and where they were employing the taxes 
levied from the Euglish, and particularly the Income-tax, in suppress- 
ing liberty. The speeches were loudly applauded; and resolutions dis- 
approving of the conduct of the Ministers, and memorializing the 
Queen to dismiss them, were almost unanimously agreed to.— Mourning 
Chronicle 

Mr. Thomas Attwood has promulgated his plan for restoring the 
country to prosperity and happiness. It is introduced in the Birming- 
ham Journal by a letter, dated the 26th October, from Mr. Attwood 
“to the sixteen thousand inhabitants of Birmingham who signed the 
requisition presented to me by a deputation of forty, on the 29ih of last 
month.” He remarks, that the great alterations in the corn and 
provision laws have given a prodigious accession of strength to the 
public cause. ‘Those alterations “ have produced the disturbances in 
Wales and the Repeal proceedings in Ireland; and they are, at this 
moment, rendering the payment of the rent of land literally impossible 
much longer in England, under our present taxation and our present 
monetary laws.” ‘ ‘To use my old phrase, either the burdens must be 





| cut down to a level with the means, or the means must be lifted up to a 


level with the burdens.” ‘ The little miserable improvement of trade 
which is now visible in some branches of industry, cannot possibly be 
Another position advanced in the 
introductory letter is, that “all Governments, of whatever kind, or 
however coinposed, whether Republican, Despotic, or Limited, have a 
tendency to use the power of accumulated wealth in oppressing and 
defrauding productive industry.” 

The plan itself, set forth at considerable length, is entitled ‘“ The 
National Union, or General Confederation of All Classes, to hold the 
Ministers of the Crown legally responsible for the welfare of the 
People.” It starts with a number of positions, such as—that in the 
midst of superabundant productive powers, every branch of industry 
has suffered for many years; that society in England is split into many 
opinions; that it is the duty of the Government to hold the balance 
between these opinions; and that the distresses in Wales, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and England, are daily assuming a more alarming and threatening 
character. On such grounds the National Union is formed.  Iis sole 
principle is, ‘to hold the Miuisters of the Crown legally responsible for 
the welfare of the people.” The business will be managed by a Council 
in Birmingham; but public meetings will be held elsewhere: and men 
of undoubted prudence and integrity will be admitted to the Council. 
It is not lawful for the association to have branch societies, or affiliated 
bodies of any kind. The association will make no enemies, it repudi- 
ates all violence, will enter into no disputable points, and will propose 
no specific remedies; leaving that for the responsible Ministers. “ But 
we will not fail. We will put forth the peaceful powers which the con- 
stitution and the law have given to the people, and by the legal exercise 
of those powers we will carry hope and consolation into the hearts of 
despairing millions.” A number of objects of political agitation are 
enumerated; the result of such conflicting efforts being necessarily 
defeat and disappointment. The object is, to devise a plan in which all 
those classes with separate objects, without compromising their own 
views, may unite; and therefore all classes are called upon to support 
the Union, ‘ when we insist upon it, by every peaceful and legal means, 
that the general prosperity and contentment of the people shall be the 
condition upon which the Government shall exist”— 

“ The Ministers of the Crown possess almost an unlimited influence over the 
Ifouse of Commons; and through the legal power of that House and of the 
Crown, they possess an equal influence over the House of Lords. In fact, ex- 
perience has sufficiently proved that they exercise a kind of virtual despotism 
over both the Executive and Legislative functions of the nation. So long as 
they do not trespass too strongly upon public opinion, they have power to carry 
whatever measures they please intoa law. With this enormous and almost 
uncontrolled power ia their hands, and with the wonderful energy, skill, and 
industry of the people to support them, the Ministers ought, therefore, to be 
held responsible for the poverty and misery consequent upon bad legislation 
and mismanagement of public affairs. To assert that they have not the power 
to do justice to the people, in a country like this, is a libel upon the nation, 
and upon common sense. The constitution has made them responsible ; and 
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we are determined, that as far as in us lies, that responsibility shall no longer 
be an illusion, but a fact. Upon this strong ground of the constitution we take 
our stand. We make no war upon any particular Minister. Those Ministers 
are our friends who make the people happy; no Ministers are our friends who 
make the people miserable. We enter into no disputes about Tories, Whigs, 
Radicals, and Chartists: these may be mere forms under which the oppression 
sd the people is transferred into different hands. We only judge the tree by its 
ruits.” 

To effect their purpose, the projectors of the association need a large 
proportion of the electors of the United Kingdom enrolled as its mem- 
bers, and a contribution of money, though not one-tenth of the sum 
(150,000/.) demanded by the Anti-Corn-law League. With the elec- 
tors to support them, they can do everything; without them, they can 
do nothing— 

“ The whole of these electors are, generally speaking, farmers, manufac- 
turers, merchants, shopkeepers, and traders, who have all of them undoubtedly 
suffered, for many years, wrongs and injuries of many kinds, at Jeast equal to 
those which have been endured by their unhappy workmen. In many trades, 
for the last seven years, the wages of the workmen have been mainly paid out 
ot the capital of their ruined and half-ruined employers. Throughout wide 
England, this bas been mainly the case. No mischief, indeed, of any kind can 
possibly reach the working-classes, without first coming, as it were, through the 
very hearts of their employers. We cannot doubt, therefore, that the great 
majority of the electors of the United Kingdom are equally discontented with 
the non-electors ; and if we should conduct ourselves with prudence, justice, 
humanity, and strict legality, we can scarcely doubt that a majority of the 
electors of the United Kingdom, or at least a very large proportion of them, 
will very shortly be enrolled in support of our righteous cause. Then the 
majority of the House of Commons will be mainly under the influence of our 
confederation. Then we shall feel our strength, which is the stryngth of the 

eople. We will not then direct our efforts against Sir Robert Peel. We will 
first go to him, and we will respectfully claim at his hands, and by his means, the 
restoration of general prosperity and contentment to the people. If he should 
promise this in good faith, we shall be content. But if he should refuse to 
promise it in good faith, or if he should neglect forthwith to carry his promise 
into effect, we will instantly present ourselves at the foot of the Throne, and 
we will present innumerable petitions to our most gracious Queen, humbly and 
dutifully representing the sufferings and dangers of her faithful and loyal sub- 
jects, and most earnestly imploring ber Majesty to dismiss Sir Robert Peel 
from his high and responsible office. We will present a similar mass of peti- 
tions to the House of Commons, humbly praying that they will grant no sup- 
plies whatever so long as Sir Robert Peel should continue in office. We will 
act by every succeeding Minister in a similar way. We will present thousands 
of petitions if necessary. We will incessantly petition and remonstrate with 
the Crown and with Parliament, until justice is done to the people. As far as 
the law, and the constitution, and the support of our countrymen will give us 
power, we will suffer no Ministers to govern England who are not both able 
and willing forthwith to give general prosperity and contentment to the people.” 

The address comprises some argumentation, but in such very general 
terms that it is difficult to abridge or even characterize. The following 
names are given as “the Council of the National Union”—Thomas 
Attwood, Thomas Clutton Salt, William Deakin Whitehouse, William 
Haslewood Smith, George Jackson, Robert Smallwood, Joseph Bald- 
win, Isherwood Sutcliffe, John Feild, Isaac Hollingshead, Henry Hulse, 
Wiliiam Spicer, William Docker, Thomas Sturland, George Nicholls, 
Henry Sansum, Thomas Mackay, Joseph A. Lander, William Lowe, 
George Horton, Joseph Abbott. 


The Commissioners of Inquiry into Welsh grievances have declined 
to admit newspaper-reporters ; for reasons explained to the reporter of 
the 7imes, on his asking admission— 

“Iwas politely informed by Mr. Frankland Lewis, the Chairman, on the 
part of the Commissioners, that having no desire whatever to make their in- 
quiry a secret one, but rather to court publicity, the Commissioners yet thought 
they would best arrive at information and at the truth without the presence 
of reporters for the public press, as in some cases parties would be deterred by 
the fear of publicity from giving full information, whilst in others persons 
would be prompted to make inconsiderate statements in the hope and expec- 
tation of seeing them in the newspapers. ‘This was, at present, the opinion of 
the Commissioners.” 

The three convicts under sentence of transportation have issued an 
affecting admonitory address— 

“TO THE PUBLIC GENERALLY, AND TO OUR NEIGHBOURS IN PARTICULAR. 

“ We, John Hughes, David Jones, and John Hugh, now lying in Cardiff 
Gaol, convicted of an attack on Pontardulais turnpike-gate and the police 
stationed there to protect it, being now sentenced for transportation, beg earnestly 
to call on others to take warning by our fate, and to stop in their mad course 
before they fall into our condemnation. 

“We are guilty, and doomed to suffer, while hundreds have escaped : let 
them and every one take care not to be deluded again to attack public or 
private property and resist the power of the law; for it will overtake them 
with vengeance and bring them down to destruction. 

“We are only in prison now, but in a week or two shall be banished as 
rogues, to be slaves to strangers in a strange land. We must go in the prime 
of life from our dear homes to live and labour with the worst of villains, looked 
upon as thieves. 

“Friends, neighbours, all, but especially young men, keep from night-meet- 
ings, fear to do wrong, and dread the terrors of the judge. 

“Think of what we must, and you may suffer, before you dare to do as we 
have done. 

“If you will be peaceable and live again like honest men, by the blessing of 
God you may expect to prosper ; and we—poor outcast wretches—may have to 
thank you for the mercy of the Crown; for on no other terms than your good 
conduct will any pity be shown to us, or others who may fall into our almost 
hopeless situation. “Joun HuGHEs. 

Davin Jones. 

*“ Cardiff Gaol, Ist November. The mark *% of Joun Hugn.” 

* Witness, Jonn B. Woops, Governor.” 

In some parts, the verdict against the prisoners excited animosity ; 
but there are evidences of a more salutary influence. A deputation of 
farmers, among whom were several relatives and friends of the prisoners 
tried by the Commission, waited upon Mr, Chambers junior, of Llanelly, 
on Friday, and expressed their anxiety for a restoration of tranquillity 
in the country; and as an earnest of their feeling, offered to be sworn 
in as special constables to preserve the peace. Mr. Chambers appointed 
the following Tuesday for the swearing-in. 

There is a report that another Special Commission is to be appointed 
after term, to try the Carmarthenshire prisoners taken in Rebecca riots. 

Colonel Hankey has been sent down to act as Police Magistrate for 
those districts where there are no resident Magistrates. He was to be 








| 
sworn of the commission of the peace for the three counties of Car. 
marthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 

Twelve fires broke out early on the morning of the 2d instant at 
Llangwm and Cerig-y-Druidion, in Denbighshire. Several barns 
stables, and other out-houses, were destroyed, with some cattle; and i. 
one of the buildings a man was found dead. These fires would appear 
to have been the work of one incendiary, as the trace of a single man’s 
footsteps was observed from farm-house to farm-house. It was remem. 
bered that a man of bad character had been lurking about the neigh. 
bourhood, and he had been heard to use threatening language towards 
the farmers. That person was taken up, examined before the Magis. 
trates, and committed for trial. He is a mauvais sujet, discarded by his 
nearest relatives, with whose farm he began his conflagration of 
vengeance ; and all the rest of the sufferers are more or less related to 
each other. 





IRELAND. 
Another Liberal, Mr. William Tighe, of Woodstock, bas declined to 


‘ act on the Land Tenures Commission. It is said that Sir Patrick Bel. 


lew, of Barmeath, was invited toact, but declined; and that Mr. Reding. 
ton, the Liberal Member for Dundalk, has accepted the appointment, 
It is understood that the remaining vacancy will be filled up by Lord 
Carew. 





The preliminary proceedings in the State trials have occupied a great 
deal of time. An adstract of the indictment was laid before the Grand 
Jury; but they thought themselves bound to hear the whole read,— 
extending over ninety-seven feet of parchment! On Saturday, the 
Grand Jury came into court, and stated that the name of “ Tierney” 
had been written twice in a place where the second name should be 
“Tyrrell.” The Attorney-General wished to have that manifest 
clerical error corrected. Mr. M‘Donough, as counsel for the Reverend 
Mr. Tyrrell, objected to the insertion of his name in the indictment at 
that stage of the proceedings. The Attorney-General retorted by 
asking to see the licence given to Mr. M‘Donough (who is a Queen’s 
counsel) to act against the Crown. It was not in Court; but there 
appeared to be no doubt of the fact that the licence had been duly taken 
out; and Mr. Brewster intimated that the objection was waived. The 
Attorney-General then objected, that counsel could not be heard at that 
stage, on an indictment which had no legal existence until it had passed 
the Grand Jury. ‘This doctrine was sustained by the Court; and the 
clerical error was corrected. 

Another blunder then came to light. One of the Grand Jury wasa 
Quaker, and he made affirmation accordingly ; but of that no notice 
was taken in the indictment, which ran thus— That the jurors afore- 
said having been sworn, on their oath say,” &c.; instead of the proper 
legal form in such cases provided—“ That the jurors aforesaid having 
been sworn and affirmed, on their oath and affirmation say,” &c. Judge 
Perrin threw out an opinion that an act of last session made the dis- 
tinction no longer necessary: but, afier consulting the statute and duly 
deliberating, the Attorney-General prayed the Court to direct the 
amendment of the indictment; which was done, says the Dublin 
Monitor, in nine different places. 

The Monitor observes— 

“ It is well-known, that after the informations were sworn, a rough draught of 
the indictment was sent to London, with an outline of all the evidence on which 
the Crown relied; and that the indictment was then carefully prepared under 
the personal superintendence of the Attorney and Solicitor-Generals of Eng- 
land, with the aid of the high professional ability of Lyndhurst, Sugden, and 
others. The indictment, thus drawn up and duly prepared, was intrusted to 
our Crown-officers: and a pretty mess they have made of it. In the mere 
initiatory proceeding they broke down, and had to come into court to pray for 
permission to mend their hand ! ” 

At a quarter to four o’clock on Wednesday, the Grand Jury entered 
the court, then much crowded, and brought in the indictment as “a 
true bill.” About the same time, all the defendants came into court; 
the Sheriff’s assistance being needed to make a way for Mr. O'Connell 
through the dense crowd outside. The names having been called over 
by the Clerk of the Crown, Mr. Thomas Steele stated that he defended 
himself without the aid of counsel; and he objected to being prosecuted 
by the Attorney-General, who had prejudged the case! Immense 
laughter was elicited by this protest. ‘The Attorney-General then 
applied to the Court, under the Act of the 60th George III. c. 4. s. 1, to 
make order that the defendants should plead within four days. The 
defendants’ counsel objected, that they could not plead until they were 
properly charged, which could not be until the indictment was read; 
and it was threatened that if further time were not allowed, it should be 
forced, by requiring the enormous indictment to be read at length. 
Eventually it was understood that the time for pleading should be 
reckoned from the following day ; and on that understanding, the in- 
dictment was read briefly ; and copies were served to the attornies for 
the defendants in the afternoon. 

One object of the defendants appears to be, to throw the time of the 
trials over the revision of the jury-panel; which the Liberals are en- 
deavouring to alter so as to include many of their own party who have 
been irregularly excluded. The revision begins on the 15th instant. 
Among the devices for delay, is said to be an intended protest against 
the existing jury-panel, as illegal. An application is also to be made 
to delay the trial, on the plea that more time is needed for preparations, 
in consequence of the immense length of the indictment. 

It is reported that the Attorney-General has insisted that Mr. Henn, 
Queen’s counsel, who had taken a licence to act against the Crown, and 
been retained for Mr. John O'Connell, should nevertheless serve as 
counsel for the prosecution ; and a correspondence on the subject is said 
to have been going on. 

On Monday, Mr. M‘Donough applied for an order obliging three of 
the divisional Justices of the Peace for Dublin to receive the informa- 
tions of Mr. Barrett and others against Mr. Frederick Bond Hughes, 
for what Mr. Barrett, on his oath, said he believed to be “ wilful and cor- 
rupt” perjury! Mr. Justice Perrin remarked, that the prosecutor might 
have gone before the Grand Jury at the last commission; and the 
Chief Justice added, that a bill might be sent before the present Grand 
Jury. Mr. M‘Donough would gladly accept the proposition. The 
Attorney-General interposed. He said that the proceeding was evidently 

ntended to influence public opinion, and to prejudice the proceedings 
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already instituted. He called upon the Court not to sanction so mon- 
strous a proposition, by which, in a criminal process, persons conscious of 
guilt might turn witnesses into accused parties. He would say why no 
pills were sent before the commission Grand Jury—because there was 
such a thing as ignoring a bill. The Chief Justice thought that there 
was no substantial di‘ference between the counsel— 

“ Sending up bills in the way proposed at this juncture against Mr. Hughes, 
would be in violation of the ancient and well-known rules of law. I suppose 
there is no instance where a serious case is expected to be brought before the 
Grand Jury, in which the Judge, in delivering his charge, has not told them 
that, in the investigation before them, they could not be permitted to receive 
evidence against the Crown. They are not to decide upon the innocence or 
guilt of the party accused. Their province is to see that, if the charges re- 
mained unrebutted, enough had been established to warrant a Petty Jury in 
finding a verdict of guilty. Ifthe Grand Jury were to receive evidence against 
the Crown, that would be trying the case; which it is not their province to do. 
When the existing bills are disposed of, it will be competent {ui the parties to 
prefer bills of indictment against Mr. Hughes or any other witness; but the 
Court, in the present stage of the proceedings, cannot consent to allow the ac- 
cused parties to become witnesses in their own case.” 

The Carlow Sentinel states that informations have been laid against a 
Roman Catholic priest, fora seditious speech delivered from the altar of 
the chapel at Leighlin Bridge, on a recent Sunday. The Kilkenny 
Moderator says that such addresses are common; and that during part 
of the proceedings in the chapels, women and children, and such as 
cannot be intrusted with secrets, are excluded by the priests and Repeal 


Wardens. 


The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held on 
Monday; Mr. Patrick Lalor, of Trinakill, Queen’s County, in the 
chair. The first business was the passing of a resolution moved (Mr. 
O'Connell being duly absent) by Mr. Clements— 

“ That the Loyal National Repeal Association holds it as a paramount duty, 
at this moment, to apply all its means and influence to the successful further- 
ance of the national collection for the O'Connell Compensation-fund, fixed 
for Sunday the 19th instant. On that occasion, the members and associates 
of th’s national body are especially expected to codperate personally and ener- 
getically with the respected and patriotic clergy of their several parishes, in se- 
curing results for this imperative measure worthy of the crisis and the cause.” 

That business disposed of, Mr. O'Connell appeared. He moved that 
the words of Edmund Burke, which the Banner of Ulster selected for 
its motto, be adopted by the Association,—namely, “ Religion is the 
basis of civil society, and the source of all good and comfort.” Mr. 
Daniel O'Connell junior read the draught of an address to the Queen, to 
be presented by each parish in Ireland: it protested against the military 
array by which the Clontarf proclamation was supported, as needless to 
insure obedience; inferred that the disposition of the Irish people had 
been misrepresented to the Queen; pointed to the peaceable conduct of 
large meetings; affected to abstain from complaining that the right to 
meet had been violated, but remarked that troops had been prepared to 
attack persons congregated “ in utter ignorance of the almost nocturnal 
proclamation ” ; adding, “ yet such was the respect for the law, that very 
many thousands of people dispersed on the mere rumour that the meet- 
ing had been made illegal by an act of almost midnight legislation” ! 
With some further complaint of the carnage that might have ensued, 
the address winds up— 

“ Your Majesty’s petitioners, deeply solicitous for the integrity of the empire, 
respectfully and humbly assure your Majesty, that mere force, however aug- 
mented, cannot continue Ireland as an appendage to the British Crown; but, 
according to the memorable words of the Earl of Bristol, Lord Bishop of Derry, 
in 1782, ‘ allegiance being due to protection,’ your Majesty’s Irish subjects, 
confidently trusting in your Majesty’s royal and maternal protection from the 
aggressions of any Minister, give as a pledge of their loyalty the guarantee of 
eight millions of human beings, devoted in their attachment to your Majesty’s 
Boyal person and to the Imperial Crown.” 

his address was adopted. Mr. O’Connell then proposed another 
address, which, with the permission of a Committee, he had prepared 
himself: it was in point of fact an address to the Protestants of Ire- 
land, though it purported to be generally ‘ to the people of Ireland ” ; 
and it was intended to combat the notion that dismemberment of the 
empire or Catholic ascendancy would result from Repeal. In its terms, 
this address resembles scores which have emanated from the same 
writer. One of the baits held out as a result of Repeal is the monopoly 
of all the Government patronage for Irishmen— 

= If the business of Ireland were transacted in Ireland, it would be ne- 
cessarily transacted by Irishmen. All the offices in the law in Ireland, from 
the Lord Chancellor to the tipstaff, would be filled by Irishmen. All the 
offices in the Excise in Ireland would be filled by Irishmen. All the offices in 
the Irish Customs would be filled by Irishmen. In fact, if the Parliament 
were Irish, all the Government patronage would belong to the Irish,” 

Is there, asks the wordy document, “ one human being in Ireland, 
with intellect beyond that of a sea-calf, who does not admit the intense 
value to Ireland of the Repeal of the Union, if it could be achieved 
without creating at least one of two evils”—namely, separation, and 
Catholic ascendancy? Among a variety of quasi-arguments, these 
are the principal. As to separation—during the American war, a 

Separate Parliament preserved Ireland to the British Crown; and Ca- 
nada was rebellious while trampled on, is loyal with self-legislation. As 
to Catholic ascendancy—the Catholics would have no motive to desire 
it, as there would be no state payment for their clergy ; it would be im- 
Possible, because there would be many Protestants in the Irish House of 

mmons, twenty Protestants to one Catholic in the Irish House of 
Peers, and a Protestant Sovereign: moreover, the practice of passing 
Eeventing laws on the score of religion has gone by in all countries ; 
Tish Catholics never have persecuted Protestants; and the object of the 
Repealers is threefold—freedom of conscience, of education, and of the 
Press. Every section of the address closes with a mere reassertion that 
there is no such danger as that apprehended, until the iteration becomes 

ludicrous. This address was of course carried. 

The rent for the week was 1,303/. 


__ Mr. Smith O'Brien was entertained at a public dinner, at Newcastle 
in the county of Limerick, on the Ist instant, to celebrate his accession 
to Repeal. A number of persons escorted him from his residence to the 
town, a Temperance band heading the procession. In an open square 
he addressed the people from his carriage. He avowed himself heart 
and soul a Repealer; and denounced the suppression of the popular 
Voice and right of petition by the Clontarf proclamation. Mr. Caleb 








Powell, Mr. O’Brien’s colleague in the representation of the county, 
followed ; and the meeting separated with loud cheers for the Queen, 
O'Connell, Repeal, and the County Members. In the evening, says the 
Dublin Pilot, “the Courtenay Arms Hotel was the scene of delightful 
conviviality and sound political declaration.” Upwards of sixty gen- 
tlemen and Roman Catholic clergymen entertained Mr. O’Brien at 
dinner. The Venerable Dean Coll filled the chair. In returning thanks 
for the chief toast of the evening, his own health, Mr. O’Brien defended 
his motives for joining the Repeal. He remarked, that while differing 
with him on particular points, his coustituents had always given him 
a general and cordial support— 

“ T tell those who accuse me of motives, that there was not a man in Ireland 
so fairly, so generously treated as 1 was with reference to the Repeal question ; 
and when base motives are insinuated with regard to my conduct, my answer 
is, that I always felt it a matter of pride to coincide with the great mass of my 
countrymen ; and if that be base, I acknowledge it is to me a source of gratifi- 
cation to be united with them in our struggle for the benetit of my native land. 
If I am to regard my own position on the prospects which an ordinary ambition 
might fairly entitle me to look forward in obtaining, I say I have gained no- 
thing, but made a sacrifice in joining your ranks. Educated in England, 1 
associated on equal terms with those of my own rank and my own class. I 
lived the greater portion of my life in that country. I found myself surrounded 
by friends and connexions. I felt that my position in the House of Commons 
was higher than that would warrant under ordinary circumstances; and if I 
united myself with parties, my career would have been as high as any man of 
my standing in the country. Nay, I do say, that if 1 devoted myself to English 
questions exclusively, I might hope to see some result for my labours. But as 
an Irishman, as your representative, I felt it my solemn duty to give up m 
best energies, exclusively, chiefly, and ardently if you will, to Irish questions.” 

Mr. O’Brien’s reasons for joining the Repeal ranks were given at 
sufficient length in his letter to the Repeal Association, which we re- 
printed. To those reasons he now added arguments against any appre- 
hension of evil from the measure. He asked what Ireland had gained 
by the Union which she could not have obtained without it? and, as one 
with a stake in the country, and a Protestant, he argued against the 
probability that the Irish would seek anarchy or Catholic ascendancy. 
Mr. Caleb Powell and several other gentlemen also addressed the 
company. 





The Conservative papers report a visible decline in the Repeal ex- 
citement; and their assertion derives countenance in some passages of 
a speech delivered by Mr. Daniel Callaghan, the Member for Cork, at a 
dinner given to Alderman Fagan of that city— 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Callaghan, “ 1 am sorry for having so long tres- 
passed on your time: but, representing, as | hope I do, your opinions in Par- 
liament, 1 am bound to say, that I do not observe that feeling now among the 
people themselves that would enable me to say in my place in the House, as I 
did in 1834 when presenting your petition, that seven-eighths of my consti- 
tuency demanded the Repeal. I have no evidence of that feeling now. If it 
does exist, I say that something should be done to call it forth. Such a state 
of things is not creditable to us as a community; and I am sorry to observe 
that Mr. O'Connell does not, or cannot, now acknowledge that support from 
us which he was wont to receive; and I know it has given him pain. * * 

I am sorry that in this city there is not more unity of purpose in effecting 
this object; and that some of those among the hierarchy, and a few amon 
the clergy, through Ireland, have thought fit up to the present time to hol 
back in this movement. (Father Matthew Horgan—‘ More shame for them.’) 
It is not for me to cast any censure upon them for it, nor do I presume to do 
so. I believe that their hesitation in not having already pronounced for us is 
not owing to a want of patriotism.” 

The Banner of Ulster publishes several more letters from Presbyte- 
rian ministers in the South and West of Ireland, drawn forth by the letters 
of “ Philalethes” to the Morning Chronicle, and contradicting the ap- 
prehensions of that writer, that the Catholics contemplate a war of ex- 
termination on the Protestants. One of the ministers, however, Mr. 
Joshua W. Collins, of Kilkenny, somewhat qualifies his denial— 

“1am fully convinced the Roman Catholics have no such evil intention 
towards us as that writer would make appear. There may, indeed, be some 
wicked spirits among them, who, did they expect to profit by the death of their 
Protestant fellow-creatures, might not scruple to undertake the task of remov- 
ing them out of the way : but that such a thought would be revolting to them 
as a body, I have the strongest conviction. * * * Itis true, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent quietness of the people—and I know no district of country 
more peaceful at present than Kilkenny and its neighbourhood—that there 
exist disaffection and uneasiness. ‘This has been produced by the continued 
excitement to which, during the summer, they were exposed on the subject of 
Repeal. They were confidently told, Repeal was certain; that the Govern~ 
ment would be compelled to grant it ; and that this would be a panacea for all 
their ills; that poverty and want would be succeeded by an abundance of all 
good things; and the Irish, ever credulous to the representations of their de- 
magogues, became impressed with the belief that such would be the case: they 
readily entered into their views, joined with them in the agitation of the ques- 
tion ; and, now that they are likely to be thwarted in their expectations, by the 
measures of the Government in suppressing the Repeal question, they feel 
keenly the disappointment; and hence the increased disaffection and excite- 
ment which at present exist. Want and poverty are at the bottom of all this. 
These constitute the sources of their discontent. Let these be removed, and 
you displace agitation.” pe Jer 

The Dublin Evening Mail reports an extraordinarily increased facility 
ef collecting rents in Ireland— 

“ We have just seen a letter from a land-agent in a Southern county to one 
of his employers, from which, by permission, we make the following extract, 
‘Previous to the proclamation putting down the meeting at Clontarf, it was 
impossible to get a farthing from the peasantry in payment of rents or any 
thing else: since that event, there is no difficulty about the matter, and the 
rents are paid freely and quickly everywhere.’ It gives us great satisfaction to 
be able to corroborate and generalize the foregoing statement, so as to include 
the length and breadth of the land. For the last twenty or thirty years, rents 
were never so easily collected as now, nor to any thing hike the amount, at this 
early stage of the November gale. ‘The fact is easily ascertainable ; it appears 
on the face of the leading bankers’ books.” 

The examination of the Chelsea out-pensioners in Dublin, which has 
been carrying on for some time under the superintendence of Major 
Tulloch of the War-Office, has now terminated. The whole who were 
found fit for local duty were inspected on Monday last by Sir Edward 
Blakeney: they amounted to about 500 men, who are to be formed into 
six companies. Half-pay officers are engaged in forming several other 
districts in Ireland. ; : 

“To the military portion of our readers,” says the Dublin Evening Mail, 
“it is well known that soldiers are generally placed on the pension-list at the 
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age of forty—often much earlier. At the time of being so pensioned, they are 
gencrally suffering under some of the numerous diseases contracted in service 
in the Colonies, and which it requires only time and their native air to eradi- 
cate. ‘Those who survive generally recover their usual health in the course of 
a year or two: indeed, it has been found by statistical investigation, that after 
the first year on the pension-list they are healthier than the general average of 
persons of similar age who have never served at all. Out of the 95,000 pen- 
sioners borne on the pension establishment, there are always from 20,000 to 
30,000 of this class who are for the most part under fifty years of age.” 

The Cork Reporter published a story of a letter from the Duke of 
Wellington to the Earl of Glengall, of the following purport; supposed 
to be in answer to some previous letter from the Earl— 

“ That almost all the British army, certainly every regiment which can be 
spared and made available for service, will be concentrated in Ireland. } That 
camps will be formed in different parts of the country, and particularly in the 
neighbourhood of cities and towns; that the army will occupy these camps ; 
and that such barracks as they now occupy will be made available for the re- 
ception of such families and persons as may consider, or be in apprehension, 
that their lives or properties are or may be in danger. That also all possible 
facilities would be afforded to those who may wish to avail of them, for quitting 
the country, and taking refuge in England or elsewhere, until the troubles are 
over and the rebellion subdued; and that, pending events, supplies of arms, 
ammunition, and subsistence of every description would be continued to be 
sent into the country from England, for the use of the army, by-and-by, so as 
to make it independent of or not dependent upon the Irish peasantry and 
people.” 

This letter naturally created an extraordinary “ sensation” in Ireland. 
The Dublin Evening Mail puts forth a contradiction of it, in these 
terms— 

“We are authorized by Lord Glengall to state, that no such letter as that 
referred to has been received by his Lordship. ‘The report probably originated 
from the well-known fact, that in the event of a rebellious outbreak, the bar- 
racks are to be open to such persons as are apprehensive of molestation; a fact 
which his Lordship has frequently mentioned to many of the gentry in his 
neighbourhood, and one which, it is scarcely necessary for us to say, we have 
great pleasure in recording upon such authority, as affording evidence of the 
wisdom and forethought that have originated such precautionary measures, 
should they become necessary for the preservation and succour of her Majesty’s 
loyal Protestant subjects.” 


The Orangemen of the North of Ireland are reorganizing their 
Society, but without secret pass-words, tests, or other signs which have 
been pronounced illegal. The reorganization is said to be rapidly ex- 
tending. 





A disgraceful and fatal affray took place at Cork Patent Saw-mills, 
on Saturday. There was some kind of dispute at law between the 
two partners, Mr. Wilson and Dr. Quarry; and Mr. Wilson kept pos- 
session of a part of the mill, to the exclusion of the other. Dr. Quarry, 
with four of the workmen, endeavoured to obtain admission ; but they 
were opposed by Mr. F, Delany and two brothers named Carroll, men 
in the interest of Mr. Wilson; who took a position on a flight 
of stairs that the entering party had to ascend. Thomas Carroll 
knocked Dr. Quarry down the stairs with the butt-end of a 
blunderbuss, and afterwards beat him with a saw-buckle, a large iron 
instrument. Donoghue, one of Dr. Quarry’s men, had his head cut 
open with some sharp instrument, that left a wound like a sabre-cut. 
Dr. Quarry expired on Sunday evening. A Coroner’s Jury have re- 
turned a verdict describing the facts, and incriminating Dr. Quarry’s 
three assailants. They have been committed for trial; and also Mr. 
Wilson, on an information charging him as an accessory to the murder 
before the fact. 

The mills have acquired a bad notoriety: a party of sawyers once 
threw vitriol in the face of Mr. Wilson, which destroyed an eye; and 
he himself once stabbed an unoffending soldier, who happened to be 
present at a riot among the workmen. A rack was kept over the fire- 
place in Mr. Wilson’s room, full of guns, blunderbusses, and swords, and 
inscribed, “ Keep us clean, and we will do our duty.” 


SCOTLAND. 

Tuesday witnessed the usual bustle of municipal elections in the 
Scotch boroughs. On the whole, in those places from which we have 
reports, the Liberals seem to have advanced. But such was not the case 
in Edinburgh, where the result is to give the Conservatives the trifling 
gain of 1 in the Town-Council, the Dissenters a gain of 3: the numbers 
now stand thus—Liberals 28, Conservatives 4; or—Churchmen 9, 
Dissenters 24. There was, however, no contest on party grounds. At 
Glasgow, the Conservatives abstained from the struggle, in a body ! 
There were in the Council 18 Liberals and 14 Conservatives ; now 
there are 24 Liberals and 8 Conservatives. At Falkirk and Leith also, 
the Conservatives did not show themselves. 





At a meeting of the Senate of Glasgow University, on Tuesday last, 
a string of resolutions was passed, directing the preparation of a peti- 
tion to Parliament for the repeal (except as to Divinity Professorships) 
of the Act of Parliament of Scotland in 1707, entitled “An Act for 
securing the Protestant Religion and Presbyterian Church Govern- 
ment,” which requires Professors to subscribe the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and to conform to the worship and discipline of the 
Church of Scotland— 

“ The motion for their adoption was made by Dr. Thomas Thomson, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry in the University, a gentleman of more than European repu- 
tation ; and seconded by General Sir ‘Thomas Brisbane, Dean of Faculties in 
the University, a gentleman known throughout the civilized world as an astro- 
nomer and a man of science in general of the first order. The Professors op- 

osed to the abrogation of the obnoxious law put forth all their strength, but 
in vain. After a discussion of great length, the resolutions were carried by 
eleven votes to seven ; being supported by the Dean of Faculties, and the Pro- 
fessors of Chemistry, Humanity, Mathematics, Greek, Lnstitutes of Medicine, 
Civil Engineering, Church History, Practice of Medicine, Botany, and Foren- 
sic Medicine ; and opposed by the Principal of the College, and the Professors 
of Divinity, Surgery, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Hebrew, and Laws. The Lord 
Rector of the University, Mr. Fox Maule, could vote only in case the votes on 
both sides were equal; but he spoke strongly in favour of the repeal of the law. 
Six members of the Senate (the Professors of Anatomy, Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History, Materia Medica, Astronomy, and Midwifery) were absent, 
some on account of illness, and some on account of their lectures. Two of 
these are understood to be in favour of the test, and the other four against it. 
On the whole, therefore, sixteen members of the Senate are in favour of open- 
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ing up the chairs (with the exception of the Divinity ones) to all men of talents 
and learning, without distinction of sect or party, religious or political; while 
the old exclusive system has only nine supporters.”—DMorning Chronicle, after 
the Glasgow Argus. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

Inpra.—The over-land Indian mail brings intelligence from Bombay 
to the 2d October. All the interest is now concentrated in a ney 
quarter; for while there is no later news from China, and India igs jp 
general comparatively tranquil, there is a revolution in the Punjab, At 
Lahore, on the 15th September, the Maharajah Shere Singh was Slain, 
with his son Purtab Singh and all the members of his immediate family, 
at the instigation of Dhyan Singh, his Minister ; and a child had been 
placed upon the throne. It may be remembere| that our old ally, Run. 
jeet Singh, died in June 1839, and was succeeded by his son Kurruck, 
On the death of Karruck, his son, Nao Nehal Singh, succeeded ; but he 
was killed at his father’s funeral. The throne was usurped by Shere 
Singh, who claimed to be a son of Itunjeet ; but he was generally con. 
sidered illegitimate, as his mother gave birth to him during so pro. 
tracted an absence of Runjeet, that his paternity was more than 
doubtful. Shere Singh was addicted to intemperance, and recently, after 
a quarrel with his Minister, Dhyan Singh, he somewhat humbled 
himself in seeking a reconciliation, and endured the further hy. 
miliation of a lecture from the other on his habitual vice; which he 
promised to reform. Latterly, Dhyan had been observed to be very 
downcast ; and it is supposed that he was jealous of the favour shown to 
General Ventura, an European officer in the Maharajah’s service. With 
this preliminary explanation, we borrow from the Delhi Gazette the 
more circumstantial account of the murder of Shere Singh and the sub- 
sequent occurrences— 

“ This event took place at the North gate of Lahore, about a mile anda 
half from the palace, at half-past nine o’clock on the morning of the 15th, 
The conspiracy was formed by Fakeer Azeez-ood-deen and Dhyan Singh; and 
it fell to the lot of Sirdar Ajeet Singh to execute it ; Sirdars Golab Singh, Leng 
Singh, (Majecteea,) and Soochet Singh, were also concerned. Dhyan Singh 
made the arrangement by proposing to the Maharajah to inspect Ajeet Singh’s 
troops; which the Maharajah said he would do the following morning, and 
orders were accordingly issued. On the Maharajch’s arrival at the parade. 
ground, he found fault with the appearance and condition of some horsemen 
purposely placed to attract attention: when Ajeet Singh became saucy, words 
ran high, and drawing a pistol from his bosom, he (Ajeet Singh) shot Shere 
Singh through the head, the ball having entered his right temple. General 
Ventura and his party attacked the murderer; but, being opposed by a power. 
ful body of troops, were defeated. Ajeet Singh cut up the Rajah’s body, 
placed his head on a spear, and on entering the town met Prince Purtaub 
Singh’s suwarie, which was immediately attacked, and the Prince killed. The 
palace was taken, and Dhulleep Singh, the only remaiuing son of Runject Singh, 
a lad ten years old, proclaimed to the throne. ‘The treasury was thrown open, 
and the troops paid up their arrears of pay: every child and all of Shere Singh’s 
and Prince Purtaub Singh’s wives were then brought out and murdered ; among 
the rest, one of Shere Singh’s sons, only born the previous evening. Troops 
were sent off to guard all the ghauts, and all the opposite party (except Ven- 
tura, who escaped) made prisoners. 

* Ajeet Singh, after having killed Shere Singh, was returning to the fort, 
and met Dhyan Singh; he told him he had done the deed, and asked him to 
return; he got into Dhyan Singh’s carriage, and when they got near the gate 
of the fort, Ajeet Singh stabbed Dhyan Singh, and sent his body to his 
brother, Soochet Singh, and his son, Heera Singh. These two individuals 
surrounded the city with their troops. ‘The people inside continued plundering 
all night. 

“ the morning, (16th,) Heera Singh, having entered the fort, seized Ajeet 
Singh, Lena Singh, and others; and having put them to death, exposed their 
heads in the plain and threw their bodies into the bazaar. Dhullecp Singh has 
been put on the guddee, and Heera Singh made Vuzeer. Six hundred men were 
slaughtered on both sides.” 

The population of the territory subject to the Maharajah is estimated 
at 4,000,000 ; its revenue, at 2,000,000/. or 2,500,000/. sterling, with 
40,000,000/. accumulated in the treasury! ‘The new outbreak of 
course excites the greatest interest in India, and the “annexation” 
of the territory is already discussed. Lord Ellenborovgh had ordered 
an “army of exercise” to assemble on the banks of the Jumna, 
for what object was not very apparent; but certainly, say his enemies, 
it could not have been in anticipation of these events, though the 
preparation is opportune. It was supposed that Lord Ellenborougb, 
who was still at Barrackpore, would repair to the North-west, to be neat 
the scene of disorder. 

At Gwalior and in the Bundeleund matters were comparatively quiet; 
though there was much uneasiness and incertitude. In the Nizam’s 
territory the excitement had subsided; the able, but worn-out and lavish 
Prime Minister, Chundoo Lall, having been quietly removed, anda 
relative put in his place. 

Scinde also was tranquil; the periodical inundations having pre- 
vented all military movements, and the cooler weather materially bene- 
fited the health of the troops. Shere Mohammed, the most refractory 
of the Ameers, was supposed to be in the hills near Candahar; the 
Murrees not having espoused his cause so readily as he hoped. 

From Cabul the reports grow more conflicting than ever. One is, 
that Dost Mahommed had opened a friendly correspondence with the 
British Government; another, that he had threatened the King of Bok- 
hara with an expedition to recover Turkistan to the kingdom of Cabul; 
a third, that he contemplated a movement to recover Peshawur, while 
the Punjab was in confusion ; and it is said, that the Ghilzies and other 
tribes disputed his authority nearer home. Sufter Jung, the son of Shah 
Sujah, had escaped from prison at Candahar. ¢ 

The Bombay correspondent of the Morning Post perceives a reaction 
of newspaper opinion in Lord Ellenborough’s favour— 

“ By some sudden freak of editorial caprice, editors and their correspondents 
seem equally anxious (in Calcutta) to tender that acknowledgment of merit 
so long withheld. Lord Ellenborough is now the most féted of Governors- 
General, and the most popular of noblemen, whom it has ever been the luc 
of British India to possess for its ruler. Féte upon féte, banquet upon banquet, 
follow in quick succession; all classes of ‘society’ being equally anxious to 
testify their acknowledgment of his Lordship’s services and merits. For my 
own part, I have ever held that the admirable letters of his Lordship to Gene- 
rals Nott and Pollock are alone worthy of the gratitude of the country, a0 
establish manifestly his Lordship’s power and fitness for his appointment. 
Even the very newspapers who have been, for certain reasons, publicly and Loi 
vately opposed to his Lordship’s Government, are now in full flow of approval : 
The Englishman tukes the lead, and the Radical Hurkaru follows in the same 
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wake. To quote its own words—‘ There seems to bea tide in the affairs of 
the Ditch; which has recently taken a turn. It is now setting in strong 
towards the Governor-General ; everybody is wondering how any one could 
have ever encouraged an unkind thought of his Lordship! It has been sud- 
denly discovered that Lord Ellenborough is the most popular—the most 
deservedly popular—of Governors-General ; and all men are seeking to do him 
honour. It is asked how it happened that such a different feeling did at one 
time chance to prevail ? No one knows—no one makes acknowledgment.” I 
think, however, I can unravel the question—simply because his Lordship’s 
measures and character were not understood by the Anglo-Indian editors and 


public. Now they are.” 


Ecypr.—Letters from Alexandria, of the 16th October, state that | 


Ahmed, Pacha of Soudan, had declared himself independent of Mehemet 
Ali; who had given orders to place 40,000 men under arms, to reduce 
his contumacious subordinate to obedience. Ahmed is forty-five years 
of age, cool, and “as brave as a lion ”— 

“Tn his youth,” says the Times, “he was purchased with other Circassian 
slaves, by Mehemet Ali. He was brought up a soldier, and was enrolled in the 
first regular regiment ever raised in Egypt. He first served in Arabia and the 
Hedjaz ; was promoted to the rank of Colonel, and subsequently sent to Candia, 
and finally to St. Jean d’Acre, where he particularly distinguished himself for 
his brilliant courage. He followed the fate of the Egyptian army in Syria; 
his regiment having been ever distinguished for its bravery and discipline. In 
the year 1836 he was made Minister of War at Cairo. The Pacha wished to 
deduct from the pay of the army all the expenses of arms and artillery which 
had been consumed in the wars of Syria. Ahmed was of a contrary opinion, 
and expressed himself in the following terms—‘ After having exposed their 
lives, should the troops pay for the materials consumed? Impossible!’ This 
observation was sufficient to cause his disgrace. He was ordered to confine 
himself to his house: but he was beloved by the entire army, and was finally 
appointed Pacha of Soudan, a species of honourable exile. The revolt of 
Ahmed has caused Mehemet Ali serious uneasiness, because iu attacking 
Ahmed he attacks the Porte.” 

Mehemet Ali had sent presents to Constantinople—a carriage and 
four horses for the mother of the Sultan, six horses for the Sultan him- 
self, and two for his ministers. 

Greece.—A letter in the Augsburg Gazette, dated “ Frontiers of 
Poland, 25th October,” says—“ I can now announce to you, without 
the fear of contradiction, that the Emperor Nicholas has formally ex- 
pressed his displeasure at the Greek revelution; and that he has de- 
prived M. Katakazi (the Russian Minister] of his situation, and ordered 
that his conduct in having manifested too lively a sympathy in the new 
order of things be submitted to a court of inquiry. It is added that the 
troops concentrated at Kiew be directed to march to the Pruth.” The 
Moniteur Parisien adds, that a Commissioner Extraordinary has been 
sent to Athens with a protest against the revolution. It is also said 
that the King of Prussia has recalled his representative. 

Iraty.—It is denied that there has been any movement of Austrian 
troops on the Bolognese frontier: a body of soldiers only went, at the 
request of the Duke of Modena, to share in some military parade ma- 
nauvres; and then they returned to quarters. The guerilla warfare 
against the Governments of Rome and Piedmont continues; and the 
efforts to put it down are trifling and inefficient. Austria waits an in- 
vitation to interpose. 

The Duc d’Aumale, after visiting the King of Sardinia, arrived at 
Civita Vecchia on the 28th October, and went to Rome to visit the 
Pope. 

Spain.—The intelligence from Spain is singularly uninteresting, and 
may be dismissed in few words. At Madrid, the Committees of the 
two Chambers of the Cortes had reported in favour of declaring the 
Queen’s majority. Some advantages have been gained by the Govern- 
ment over the insurgents: Saragossa opened its gates to Concha 
on the 28th October; while in Barcelona the revolutionists are weak- 
ened by dissension. Oa the other hand, Gerona still held out on 
the 2d instant, and Prim was waiting reinforcements; disorders gained 
ground in Gallicia; at Vigo, the Government troops had yielded to the 
insurgents, who were masters of the place on the 4th; and there are 
reports of a fresh conspiracy at Seville. 

A new journal appeared at Madrid on the 2d instant, the Interna- 
tional, in the French language. 

Mextco.—The West Indian mail-steamer Severn, which left Nassau 
on the 13th October, arrived at Southampton on Monday, with no news 
worth notice from the British Colonies, but with the intelligence of 
some new unpleasantness between Mexico and this country. The 
Mexicans celebrated the anniversary of the surrender of the Spaniards 
in September 1829, and another victory on the 27th of the same month. 
On the former of the two days, there was a ball, at which several cap- 
tured flags were exhibited. Among them was an English flag, which 
could not possibly have been a trophy taken by the Mexicans; and 
Mr. Percy Doyle, the British Chargé d’Affaires, insisted that it 
Should be removed. S. Bocanegra, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
applied to the President, Santa Anna; who refused compliance, and all 
the Englishmen left the hall. The flag was again exhibited on the 
27th; and in consequence, Mr. Doyle declared that the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the two countries were suspended. It is supposed, also, that Mr, 
Doyle had communicated with the Admiral on the West Indian station, 

Brazit.—Advices have been received from Rio de Janeiro, to the 
17th September, announcing the safe arrival of the Emperor’s Neapo- 
litan bride, in good health. The marriage was solemnized with great 
Tejoicings, on the 4th. 

Potyyesta.—We have received a copy of the Honolulu Temperance 
Advocate and Friend, of the 31st July 1843, announcing the complete 
restoration of the monarchy of the Sandwich Islands to King Kame- 
hameha; who had temporarily ceded his authority to the British, under 
compulsion. Admiral Richard Thomas had arrived in the Queen’s ship 
Dublin, and had entered into a treaty with the King, by which British 
subjects were placed in all respects on the footing of “ the most favoured 
nation”; certain acts of aggression on British subjects, especially a 
kind of confiscation of the property of a Mr. Charlton, in his absence, 
at the suit of another foreigner, were cancelled; the protection of 
Britain in vindicating the fulfilment of the treaty being guaranteed to 
the King; and various other privileges of access to his Majesty, and of 
appointing a Consul, were accorded to the British. As a crowning 
grace, the King passed an act of amnesty for all offences committed 
against his government in the interreguum, with ten days’ holydays for 
Tejoicings, 








The Temperance Advocate also contains a notification to the British 
in the Society Islands, by Captain ‘Toup Nicolas, of the Queen’s ship 
Vindictive, dated Tahiti, 20th June 1843, declaring that British sub- 
jects need not recognize any French authorities or courts, and that the 
British Government intended to maintain the independence of the So- 


ciety Islands. 





Miscellaneous. 


Tuesday’s Gazette contained several official announcements— 

“ The Queen has been pleased to order a congé d’elire to pass the Great 
Seal, empowering the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Lichfield 
to elect a Bishop to that see; the same being void by the death of Doctor James 
Bowstead, late Bishop thereof; and her Majesty has also been pleased to 
recommend to the said Dean and Chapter, John Lonsdale, Clerk, Bachelor of 
Divinity, to be by them elected Bishop of the said see.” 

“The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Reverend James Robertson, 
Minister of Ellon, in the county of Aberdeen, to be Secretary to her Majesty’s 
sole and only Master Printers in Scotland, in the room of Doctor David 
Welsh.” 

“ The Queen has been pleased to nominate, constitute, and appoint James 
Walker, Esq., advocate, to be one of the Ordinary Clerks of Session in Scot- 
land, in the room of George Joseph Bell, Esq., deceased.” 

“The Queen has been pleased to grant unto the Right Honourable George 
John West Earl Delawarr, Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty’s Household, and 
to Elizabeth Countess Delawarr his wife, her Royal licence and authority that 
they and their issue may, out of respect to the family of Sackville, (the said 
Elizabeth Countess Delawarr being sister and co-heir of George John Frederick 
Sackville, fourth Duke of Dorset, deceased,) henceforth take, use, and prefix 
the surname of Sackville before that of West ; and that the said George John 
Earl Delawarr may bear the arms of Sackville quarterly, in the second quarter, 
with those of his own family; and that the arms of Sackville may, in like 
manner, be borne by their issue.” 

The Gazette contains the Nankin treaty of peace, announces the ex- 
change of the ratifications of that treaty, and publishes the new Chinese 
tariff and regulations of commerce. 

It also contains an order in Council, revoking a previous order, issued 
in February 1832, which prohibited the importation of fresh and salt 
meat, dried or salted fish, and oils, fins, and skins, the produce of crea- 
tures living in the sea, into the Cape colony; the new order substituting 
duties. 

An Extraordinary Gazette, issued on Wednesday, contained an order 
in Council constituting the Archdeaconry of Manchester, and authoriz- 
ing the Bishop of Chester to appoint the Archdeacon. 

Sir Robert Peel has appointed the Reverend John Sinclair, Treasurer 
of the National Society for the Education of the Poor, and Vicar of 
Kensington, to the Archdeaconry of Middlesex, vacated by the promo- 
tion of the Reverend J. Lonsdale. 

A War-Office circular and warrant for establishing and regulating 
regimental savings-banks has just been issued, with the necessary forms 
for depesits. 





The Duc de Bordeaux, attended by the Duc de Levis, the Duc d’Es- 
ears, Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, and his suite, arrived at Alton Towers, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury’s seat, on Saturday. M. Berryer and a distin- 
guished party are invited to meet the Duke; who is expected to stay 
for some days. 

Prince Alexander of the Netherlands embarked at St. Catherine’s 
Dock on Sunday, in the steam-ship Batavier, for Rotterdam. M. Dedel 
attended his Serene Highness to the Dock. 

It is said that Lord Campbell is devoting his leisure to a lego-literary 
work, “ The Lives of the Lord Chancellors, from the Norman Conquest 
to the Present Time.”—Morning Chronicle. 

The Morning Post had a leading article on Wednesday eulogizing 
the hospitable, judicious, and impartial conduct of Alderman Humphery 
in the civie chair; and the eulogy is copied by papers of all parties, as 
“a well-deserved compliment.” 


General Duff Green has written a letter to the Times to combat the 
views of the American correspondent of that journal, and others, as to 
the impracticability of a commercial treaty between England and the 
United States. The General enters into calculations, from which 
he infers, that although the Whigs have gained at the late elections, 
there will be a majority against the high-tariff opinions both in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives ; that the effect of those elec- 
tions will be to stimulate and unite the Democrats, so that the Presi- 
dent elected next year will not be the Whig Henry Clay, the author of 
the present exclusive tariff, but either Mr. Calhoun or Mr. Van Buren, 
his opponents. Some have imagined that Congress would reject a com- 
mercial treaty as an infringement on the right of taxation: but it never 
was intended to fix the tariff by treaty. The object was, while the 
Congress should have the tariff under discussion next session, to have a 
special commission sent from England to give assurances of mutual re- 
laxations in the British tariff, and to settle the points of dispute that 
remain at issue. General Green urges the expediency of sending such 
a commission; otherwise he prophesies serious interruption to the 
friendly relations of the two countries. 

The Reverend Sydney Smith’s letter to the Morning Chronicle was 
first printed with some errata, of which that journal subsequently fur- 
nished the corrections; and they were duly incorporated in our edition 
on Saturday. Thus, the word “ stripling,” which puzzled us not a 
little, was altered, in conformity with the correction in the Chronicle, to 
“ stripping,” which seemed not less enigmatical. The following note 
to our contemporary, on Monday, set all right— 

“ Sir—Your table of errata, published the 4th, for my letter of the 3d, is a 
good indication of the modes of English education. I have twice endeavoured 
to write the word skipping—‘ skipping spirit.’ Your printer first printed it 
‘ stripling,’ and then altered it into stripping. The fault is entirely mine. I 
was fifteen years at school and college: I know something about the Romans 
and the Athenians, and have read a good deal about the preterperfect tense ; 
but I cannot do asum in simple addition, or write an handwriting which any- 
body can read. I am, Sir, Sypyey SmiTH.” 

[ Education in England is indeed very imperfect ; as where is it not? but 
decently-legible writing is not so vast a difficulty that bad handwriting 
need be charged upon “education.” Some of the neatest hands we know 
are those of men who never learned writing at school ; and there are many 
who profit but little by the writing-master whose hand gets “ formed” 
into a very fair one. ‘The fault generally is in the imperfect will of the 
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writer ; who often thinks it “no matter,” or has a private notion that 
a “vile scrawl” is rather an intellectual-looking thing. We dare say 
that Mr. Smith was not guilty of that affectation ; but it is too much to 
say that he can’t write well because he never was taught. Why, there 
are hundreds of more difficult things that men do without ever having 
been “taught.” Everybody has an interest in this; for there are few 
greater sources of trouble and hindrance than illegible manuscript: yet 
the man who would be ashamed to keep you waiting two minutes at his 
door, will not scruple to detain you half an hour in deciphering a note. ] 

The Times has a series of comprehensive papers on the state of Ireland, 
still apparently unfinished. On Thursday the subject was the neglect 
to provide for the Catholic clergy. In 1793, when power was given to 
the Roman Catholics to hold and devise real property, a class of substan- 
tial freeholders might have been formed ; but the opportunity was lost, and 
the Viceregal Government of that time wasted the franchise on myriads 
of drunken slaves, mutineers against the landlords for whose sake they 
were manufzctured. In like manner, another opportunity was lost in 
1829. Pitt, Castlereagh, and Canning, all contemplated a state provi- 
sion for the Roman Catholic clergy: but in the Emancipation Act of 
1829, all mention of that body was omitted, just as if it had no existence ; 
for the sagacious Wellington, who put the Emancipation on the ground 
of “ political expediency,” would have been beleaguered by his friends 
and right reverend supporters, who would have clamoured against the 
payment of a Romish “ establishment” by a Protestant state. The 
reply of the Times is, that in such provision we should not encourage 
Popery, but put down disloyalty. Now, that clergy are a neglected 
body, and, thanks to the mean establishment at Maynooth, an under- 
educated body, very different from the former race of priests educated 
on the Continent. With a little exercise of vigour, public provision for 
the clergy of the majority might have been carried in 1829: now, the 
proposition would hardly be listened to; since the priests of Rome in 
Ireland have spoiled their own market, have openly pandered to re- 
bellion, preached dismemberment of the empire, and have evoked the 
all but universal disgust of Great Britain. The paper closes thus— 


“Even Theobald Wolfe Tone, in 1792, said, within hearing of those who | 


now report his words, ‘ You will find it easy enough to deal with the Roman 
Catholic laity, for their objects are simply those of constitutional Irishmen. 
But I confess I cannot see my way through the schemes of their priesthood. I 
can ascertain no limit to them. I don’t know what they are. I would not 
trust them with the interests of the state : but I am sure of this—that so long 
as they have any thing to gain, no expedients willcome amiss tothem. ‘There 
exists no prospect, so far as 1 can judge, of any thing being done to tranquil- 
lize that body by a provision for their personal interests and comforts ; without 
which, at least, it is vain to expect that they will ever leave the Government or 
the Protestant community at peace.’ Now, this bold and ill-fated man was Se- 
cretary to the Catholic Board of that period, and must be presumed to have 
known what he was saying.” 


The Exeter Hall Concerts reeommence on Wednesday next, the 15th. 
Handel’s Deborah is the work selected for performance. It is one of 
the great composer’s earliest oratorios, having been produced in 1733 ; 
and, although it has not been performed entire for a long number of 
years, it contains some of the finest choruses he ever penned. 


«POSTSCRIPT. 


The endeavours to retard the Irish State prosecutions are kept up. 
The defendants’ counsel obtained the sanction of the Court, on Thursday, 
for comparing one of the copies of the indictment with the original. 
An application for a “‘ complete ” copy of the indictment, a copy of the 
“caption” having been omitted, was for the time successfully met by 
the objection that notice of the motion must be given to the Crown 
counsel; notice to be given in writing. 

The indictment had been given out, and an adstract of it overruns 
the papers. It contains eleven counts, filling sixty closely-printed 
pages! The first count occupies fifty-five pages, and charges forty- 
three overt acts; comprising an account of proceedings at the several 
Repeal meetings, beginning with that at Trim in March last. 


SATURDAY. 


Last night’s Gazette officially notifies the further prorogation of Par- 
liament, from the 14th instant to the 19th December ; and states that the 
Queen has nominated Mr. Arthur Aston, the late Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Spain, to be a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath. 





Liverpoo] has been astonished by the sudden announcement, that a 
capacious tidal harbour, and a vast floating dock, are to be formed at 
Birkenhead, on the Cheshire shore of the Mersey. It was first made 
known at Birkenhead on Tuesday, the projectors having kept close 
counsel until that day; and as soon as the news reached the great Lan- 
cashire port, the excitement was unprecedented. The tidal basin is to 


Mersey. ‘The regular notices have been given of an application to Parliament 
next session for the requisite powers ; and as the plan has the support of al] 
the shipping, commercial, and manufacturing interests, trenches upon no pri- 
vate interest, and is not brought forward by a joint-stock company, it is ex. 
pected they will be obtained without opposition. ’ 

“ This new port will have a direct communication with the manufacturing 
districts and Metropolis by the Chester and Birkenlead, the Chester and 
Crewe, and Grand Junction Railways; giving to the latter the water-side ter. 
minus they so much want, and enabling the railway-trains with the Irish mails 
and passengers to go ulongside the steam-packets ; thus avoiding the delay and 
risk at present incurred in putting them on board in the river. By this route, 
the Irish mails, in a few months, and at a very trifling additional expense, may 
be conveyed between London and Dublin in fifteen or sixteen hours ; instead of 








have an area of forty acres—three times the extent of Prince’s Dock at 
Liverpool ; and it will never have a less depth of water than twelve feet ; 
the gated dock will have an area of a hundred and twenty acres, a 
space exceeding that of al! the docks in Liverpool! The following | 
account of this remarkable enterprise, which must have much influ- 
ence even on Ireland, is transmitted to us by a correspondent— 

“ The inconvenience and expense attending shipping and mercantile trans- 
actions, that have of late years been so much complained of in the port of 
Liverpool, especially as regards the over-crowded state of the docks, and the 
high rates of insurance from fire, in comparison with other ports, are likely to 
be remedied by the formation of extensive docks on the opposite shore of the 
Mersey, where the land is peculiarly favourable for their formation, at a mode- 
rate cost. The proposed works comprise a floating dock of 120 acres area, and 
a tidal harbour of 40 acres, accessible at ail times from the river by the largest 
steamers employed in the coasting-trade, and by all vessels whose draught of 
water does not exceed fifteen feet ; forming in bad weather a refuge-harbour to 
ships frequenting the Mersey. 

“The public body who have taken upon themselves the construction of 
the docks and harbour are the Commissioners of Birkenhead, a town that has 
been formed during the last few years on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, con- 
taining a population of about 16,000 inhabitants ; which is rapidly increasing, 
from its proximity to Liverpool, and the excellent steam-ferries that have been 
established. Upwards of two million passengers cross annually at the principal 
ferry. The engineer employed is Mr. J. M. Rendel, of Great George Street, 
Westminster ; and his plans for the improvement of the second port in the 





kingdom have been approved of by the Admiralty and the Conservitors of the 





twenty-four as at present ; allowing the railway speed to average, according to 
Mr. Walker’s official report to the Treasury, thirty-six miles an hour ; and sup- 
posing that fast iron steam-packets, insuring an average passage of nine hours 
from Birkenhead to Dublin, supersede the present wooden ones. 

“ This, in the present state of Ireland, is one of those practical measures 
which we should expect from Sir Robert Pcel’s Government. By such an ac- 
celeration, a letter posted in London at eight o’clock p.m. on Monday, would 
arrive in Dublin at twelve o’clock on ‘Tuesday, and an answer could be received 
in London at eight a.m. on Wednesday.” 

A correspondent has sent us a startling account of “ the progress of 
dishonesty ” amopvg commercial men. Other causes than relaxation of 
the law might be pointed out for the laxity of morals; and large ex- 
ceptions must no doubt be taken to the writer's classification of insol- 
vents as almost all “ vicious,” and creditors as almost all “ virtuous ”!— 

“ Duriog the past month, vesting orders, (that is protection granted against 
arrest on the part of the injured creditor,) have been given to 342 ‘ unfortu- 
nate’ insolvents. There have been 48 bankruptcies, 25 gazetted assignments, 
and three declarations of insolvency ; making a grand total of 418 cases, each 
of whose delinquency may be very moderately estimated at 200/.; 83,600/. has 
been in about four weeks consumed, wasted, or secreted, by the idle, extrava- 
gant, or dishonest ; for such are insolvent debtors with rarest exception, who 
are now almost entirely removed from punishment. It is fair to calculate 
that only one case of insolvency in ten appears in the Gazette: thus the 
monthly loss rises to 836,000/. ; * for usually, when a man is in difficulties, he 
offers a small dividend, and at the same time threatens his creditors with ‘ the 
Court’ if they do not assent. How very odd foreigners must consider it, that the 
wronger should threaten—ay, and successfully too—the wronged! What 
would a Parliament of landowners say, if the farmers, their tenants, were to 
offer 2s. 6r/. in the pound on the year’s rent, and threaten them with the law 
if they did not assent ? Yet such is the position in which the insolvent debtor, 
a!nost always a vicious man, is enabled to place the creditor, almost always a 
virtuous man, by this same Parliament of landowners, who know nothing of 
commerce, with the connivance of equally ill-informed and superficial Law 
Lords.” 

* On these assumed data, the loss during the year ending June 1843 was twelve 
millio.s. There were six thousand gazetted iusolvencies. 


General Duff Green has another letter in the Times this morning, 
which that journal declares to be as enigmatical as Murphy’s Alma- 
nack. The Jetter is a reply to the Reverend Sydney Smith’s; and its 
points are three. First, if we understand him, the General contends, 
that as the holders of the Pennsylvania securities which pay no divi- 
dends could have purchased bonds purporting to pay a higher rate of 
interest, they cannot be so ill off as they are represented to be: and, by 
the by, he calls to mind that the United States have paid off the Revo- 
lution-debt and the last war-debt. Secondly, he maintains that Ame- 
rica can go to war if she chooses, and that Mr. Smith’s letter will help 
such a power; for, (as we interpret the General,) by confirming 
the belief that America can obtain no credit or loan from European 
capitalists, it will strengthen the dislike in the United States to a 
National Bank, popularize ihe faith in Treasury notes, which are 
better than Bank paper, and facilitate an internal Joan and taxa- 
tion. Thirdly, England believes America averse from the right of 
search through a desire to promote slavery, and that want of money and 
dread of a servile war alone prevent its going to war for that purpose, 
at the instigation of the Southern States; whereas the claim to the Ore- 
gon territory, with the chance of collision from its joint occupation, is 
the real source of a warlike disposition, which is entertained by the 
Northern States: that hostile feeling and the misconception in England 
are both likely to be increased by Mr. Smith’s letter. While throwing 
doubt on the accuracy of that production, the General oddly confirms 
one part— 

a poo told by a Parisian banker, that his London correspondent had that 
day inquired of him to know whether the American Government could borrow 
money on the Continent; and that his answer had been ‘Not acent.’? He 
added, ‘ Tell your Government from me, that you have seen me, who am at the 
head of the monied power of Europe, and tbat I say that they cannot goto 
war because they cannot borrow a dollar.” 

The Times assumes this stern monitor to be Baron Rothschild. 

Thursday’s Paris papers announce the departure of the Duke and 
Dutchess de Nemours for London on that day. 

The French telegraph informs us that the Spanish Cortes finally 
“ constituted ” itself on the 4th instant; when S. Olozaga was elected 
President; S. Alcon, S. Mazarredo, S. Pidal, and S. Gonzalez Bravo, 
Vice- Presidents. 

Monday’s Lisbon mail makes known the arrival at Gibraltar of Ge- 
neral Nogueras, Espartero’s late War Minister; intent, it is supposed, 
on intrigues in Spain; or perhaps only disgusted with his reception in 
London. 


His Excellency Lord Stuart de Rothsay, our Ambassador at S.. 
Petersburg, is still detained in the Russian capital from continued in- 
disposition ; otherwise his Lordship, with Lady Stuart de Rothsay, would 
have returned to this country before this. We understand that his 
Excellency has not as yet recovered the entire use of his legs, and alto- 
gether his constitution has been much impaired by the severity of the 
climate.— Morning Chronicle. 


Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., has been unanimously reelected Lord 
Rector of Aberdeen University, by the Senatus Academicus of that 
body. 

The Caledonian Mercury mentions a rumour that Lord Meadowbank 
has “resigned his office as one of the Senators of the College of Jus- 
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» which he has occupied since 1819 ; and that Mr. Patrick Robert- 
ae will probably succeed to the vacant gown, as Lord 
Lord Cockburn, the senior Ordinary, going into 
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Church. 
Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 12th August to the 4th November 1843— 
LIABILITIES. ee ASSETS. 
Circulation ......... £19,314,000 Securities.......... £21,392,000 
Deposits ....+++00+00 10,980,000 | Bullion ........... 12,098,000 
£30,294,000 £33,490,000 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuan@e, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

Some of the large speculators for the fall have purchased extensively to close 
their accounts, and so largely that one broker alone bought between 200,000/. 
and 300,000/. ‘hese operations, in conjunction with the investments of the 
Government broker on account of the Savings-banks, gave a decided turn to 
the market; and English Three per Cent Stock consequently rose } per cent ; 
Consols, both for Money and Account, having been done at 96§. A decided 
change has taken place today. An extensive sale for Money by a leading 
broker having deluged the market, it has given way, under the pressure of the 
Stock thus thrown upon it, to nearly the whole eatent of the late improvement. 
Bank and India Stock are firmer; both being quoted from } to 1 per cent in 
advance upon our last prices. The premium upon Exchequer Bills has expe- 
rienced a slight decline ; those bearing interest of 13d. per diem being quoted at 
62s. to 64s., and those of 1}d. at 61s. to 63s, prem. 

In the Foreign Market, an impulse was given to Mexican Stock, by the 
arrival of a remittance on account of the Dividends; but as at the same time 
intelligence was received of the misunderstanding between our Chargé d’A ffaires 
and the Mexican Government, the price of the Stock fell from 33 to 293: a 
slight improvement afterwards occurred, and the quotation is now 30}. Peru- 
vian Bonds still continue an object of speculation; and have been done as 
high as 25, being an advance of about 2 per cent. Some transactions have also 
occurred in the Bonds of the Greek Loan of 1825, which have been for some 
time neglected: recent occurrences in Greece have directed the attention of 
speculators to this Stock, and it has on several occasions during the week 
changed hands, at prices between 15 and 16. The speculation in Spanish Stock 
has received a check ; and the price of both descriptions has declined nearly $ 
per cent in spite of some very extensive purchases. The recent great im- 

rovement in the Three per Cent Stock from 244 to 32} has induced many 
seem at lower prices to sell; and in the absence of continued political and 
military success on the part of the Government, it cannot be expected that the 
present prices can be maintained. Dutch Five per Cent Bonds have become 
favourites for investment, and a very large purchase was recently made for 
money at par. The Two-and-a-half per Cents have not been in such demand : 
their quotations are, however, well supported. The other Dividend-paying 
Continental Bonds continue to be sought for as investments, and are gradually 
improving. 

The business in Railway Shares has been sufficiently general and extensive : 
but the fluctuations have not been material, and nothing bas occurred in this 
description of security to call for especial remark. 
Saturpay, TWELVE o'clock. 

There is scarcely any business doing this morning, and prices are the same 
as yesterday. ‘The only transaction we are as yet enabled to notice in Railway 
Shares is one in York and North Midland, at 116. 





3 per Cent Consols........... 963 + , Chilian Deferred..... tens “ee 
Ditto for Account.......e000.6 96% % Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 

3 per Ceut Reduced .......006 953 + ex Venezuela........065+ 1l¢ 12 
3t per Cent Ditto. ........... 1024 Dan'sh 3 per Cents..... ee. 83 86 
New 3¢ per Cents......e0.00. U3 + Dutch 2} per Cents ...... -- 544 
Bank Stock for Account....... 180 1 Ditto 5 per Cents ........+ « 994 100 
Exchequer Bills........prem. 61 4 Mexican 5 per Ceuts Consd, 20 ¢ 
India Stock ....... saensenvele. eee Portuguese NewS p. Cts. 1841 434 
Braziliau 5 per Cents ........ 735 Russian 5 per Cents ...... « 114} 154 
Belgian 5 per Cents..... corvce 1025 Sh Spanish (Active) Sper Cents. 214 2 
Chilian6 per Cents .......... 99 101 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... Slt 4 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

It blew a very heavy gale from South-east at Algoa Bay, 26th Aug. during which the 
following vesseis were driveu on shore aud wrecked. viz. the Delhi, Byron; Elizabeth 
Rowell, Wake ; Laura, Crockley; and Seagull, Murray; crew of the Delhi saved; 
several of the crew of the Laura and Seagull drowned. 

The Priuce Albert was wrecked at Plettenburg’s Bay on the night of the 24th Aug. 

Arkivep—At Gravesend, 4th Nov. Jane Blain, Reed, from Singapore; 5th, Paragon, 
Plank, from Caleutta; 8th, St. Vincent, Young, from China; Coromandel, Lob- 
ban, from Calentta; and Sumatra, Duncan, from Ceylon; aud 9th, Culdee, Camp. 
bell, from China. In the Downs. 8th ditto, Lord Eldon, Worsell, from Bitavia ; 
Westmoreland, Brigstock, from Moulmein; aud Thames, Baker, from Calcutta; 
9th, Equestrian, Cromarty, from Chiva; Barrett junior, Marshall, trom Singa- 

ore; British Empire, Young, from Madras; and Orwell, Colburn, from Bom 
vay. Off Portsmouth, 8th ditto, John M'‘Vicar, M‘Leod, from Caleutta. Of 
Falmouth, 6th ditto, Arethusa, Close, from Batavia; and Mars, Le Gallais, from 
Caleutta. At Liverpool, 4th ditto, Elvira, Walker, from Singapore; and Dutchess of 
Clarence, Birch, for Caleutta; 6th, Tigris, M‘Gill; and Alexandrina, Cheesman, from 
Calcutta; and9th, Inglewood, Kerr, from China. At Greenock, 8th ditto, Constella- 
tion, —-, from Calcutta. At Dublin, 5th ditto, Scotlaud, Cunningham, from China. 
At St. Helena, previous to 29th Sept. Morley, Evans, from Chiva; John Kuox, Cle- 
laud, from Manilla; Feuella, Atkins, from Singapore; Bengal, Johnson; Asia, David- 
son; Chatham, ——; and George, Martin, from Calcutta; Lena, Ford, fiom Madras ; 
and Venilia, Martin, from Algoa Bay. At the Cape of Good Hope, 3d Aug. Tecumseh, 
Oliphant; Lady Amherst, Brown; and Reuewal, Trotter, from London. At Bombay, 
8th Sept. Gratitude, Harvey, from London; 10th, Forth, Baxter, from Newcastle; 21st, 
Guisachan, Heury, from Liverpool; and 30th, Edward Robinson, Day, from 
London. At Colombo, 9th ditto, Active, Renaut, from Cork; aud 17th, Cal- 





THE THEATRES. 
THE only new piece produced this week is taken from the French, as 
usual. The Bohemians, at the Adelphi, is a sort of Parisian “ Tom and 
Jerry”; the materials being derived from Evcene Sue's kennel-rakings 
in the haunts of crime and wretchedness in Paris. It is a tissue of 
horrors shot with absurdities. Squalid poverty and splendid profligacy 
are seen cheek by jowl; rogues in rags one minute, strut about in fine 
clothes the next; while virtue and vice, wealth and want, are jumbled 
together in a shifting throng of hideous phantasmagoria. The heroine 
is introduced in the act of drowning herself, and narrowly escapes from 
murder by her own father, to become the wife of her spendthrift 
seducer; who is suddenly restored from abject misery and criminality 
to fortune and respectability. Mrs. Yares as the heroine, and O. 
Suir as her father, made us forget for a moment the revolting cir- 
cumstances under which they appeared, so much nature did they 
throw into their performance. O. SmitH personates a half-crazed 
sot, aroused from the stupor of habitual intoxication by hearing 
the name of his wife, whose murder he vows to revenge: the 
haggard ferocity of his look when, shaking off his dogged apathy, he 
glares around in search of the object of his vengeance, is fearful; 
yet in the midst of these frantic outbreaks there are discernible traces 
of suffering and subdued feeling, that show the human tenderness 
lurking beneath the fiendish purpose. WRIGHT as a merry rogue, and 
WIELAND as a snivelling scoundrel, are a most amusing pair; May- 
NARD as a chevalier d’industrie, and Lyon as his opponent, also sustain 
their respective parts well. We cannot say so much for Mr. Brat, 
the rescued outcast; and the brace of bankers were unintentionally 








amusing. ‘The scenic effect of the moonlit view on the Seine, with the 
Pont Marie traversed by passengers, and the barges on the shore, where 
the Bohemians bivouac round their fire, is quite worthy of the palmy 
days of the Adelphi. 

The Lady of the Lake has been added to the repertory of Drury 
Lane ; where opera and ballet still continue to draw good houses. The 
engagements of CARLoTTA Grisi and M. Petipa are nearly at an end: 
their feats in the Peri are applauded as much as ever. 

Covent Garden is closed; and the short and troublous career of mis- 
management is at an end. Mr, H. Watiack’s rash venture resulted in 
the shipwreck of his fortunes: he was not the pilot to steer the crazy 
hulk through shallows in rough weather, The theatre did not open on 
Monday for the benefit of the manager, as announced; the house hav- 
ing been taken possession of by the Sheriff for the benefit of creditors. 

Les Enfans Castelli have found a suitable stage for the display of 
their talents, at the St. James’s Theatre ; where they appeared on Thurs- 
day. An audience fit, though by no means few, cheered their exer- 
tions with a heartiness that was most welcome after their stormy recep- 
tion at Covent Garden; and must convince the children and their 
friends that the opposition to their performances there did not arise 
from any inimical feeling towards the juvenile corps. Le Gamin de 
Paris was played in so clever and effective a manner as to be entertain- 
ing apart from any consideration of the youth of the performers: all 
played their parts with the propriety and tact of old stagers. M. Cor- 
BRUN personated Bourrt’s part of the Gamin, with so much skill, ease, 
and self-possession, that he looked like an urchin fresh from the streets 
actually playing the pranks that render him so amusing a character ; 
and, being the least in size as he is the greatest in talent, the illusion 
was well sustained. He was scarcely restless and playful enough, 
however: the weight of a part created by Bourrk probably checked 
his buoyancy of spirit. Mademoiselle Rubex played the old fellow, 
Bizot, who is the butt of the Gamin, admirably: she was so well 
“made up” as to look quite like an old man in miniature. M, Bonnet 
personated the old General impressively ; and M. Gonzacue as his son, 
and Mademoiselle Maruivpr, played with spirit and address. The 
fairy ballet, L’Isle des Amazons, is a dull and puerile affair, merely a 
children’s game at soldiers : but it served to introduce some very nice 
dancing, in which Mademoiselle Roserre was conspicuous by the pre- 
cision, steadiness, and freedom of her movements: her execution is in- 
deed extraordinary for so young a danseuse. Little CoLBRUN also sung 
his Savoyard chanson, and Mademoiselle Leontine danced her valse de 
Giselle. In short, the entertainments are very good of their kind; and 
promise to be popular with the visiters to the French Plays. 

Mrs. Nispetr has been playing at the Haymarket this week, in the 
Love-Chase and She Stoops to Conquer, during the temporary absence 
of Madame Vesrris and Mr. C. MarHews ; who are announced to re- 
appear in a new piece on Tuesday uext. Other members of the Covent 
Garden Company, including Mrs. Warner, Messrs. PHELPS and AN- 
DERSON, and Mr. and Mrs. KEeevey, are engaged at Bath. 

The English Operahouse is to be reopened for Promenade Concerts 
by M. JuLiren, on Thursday. 





MUSICAL VARIETIES FROM ABROAD. 
Tue school for pianoforte-playing established in Paris by J. B. CRAMER 
and RosENHAIN, is serving the higher objects of the art, by opposing 
the prevailing rage for mechanism as the ultimate object of the student, 
and substituting in its place the fine delivery of a composition, taste and 
style. In every undertaking addressed to public patronage, the pro- 
bable success is to be estimated by a confessed want existing at a cer- 
tain juncture; and in this point of view nothing certainly was ever 





lou, smn from Liverpool. At Trincomalee, 10th Aug. Tone, Stewart, 
from Newcastle. At Madras, 27th Aug. Malay, Shore, from Greenock; Ist Sept. | 
Seriugapatam, Robertson, from London; and 8th, Emily, Greaves, from Ditto. At 
Calcutta, previous to 16th Sept. Martin Luther, Palmer; Vuleau, Patrick; Alexander, 
Ramsay ; British Sovereign, Cow; Dorothea, Smith; Audax, Vaux; Auu, Pryce; 
Duke of Cornwall, Eyles; aud E!leuborough, Close, from London; Cambria, Shad 
dock ; Hope, Robson ; Cookson, Pattersun ; Nith, Day; aud Tomatin, M‘Phersou, 
from Liverpool ; Hong Kong, Dodds, frem the Clyde; John Bull, Gardner, from | 
Cork ; Albion, Robertson, from Newcastle ; and William Lee, Shepherd, from Hull. | 
At Singapore, 15th Aug. Anna Maria, West, from London ; John Dugdale, Millward ; 
and Malcolm, Sim, from Liverpool. At Manilla, 19:h June, Elephauta, Glass, from 
Liverpool. 

SaiLen—From Gravesend, 4th Nov. Devonshire, Stephens, for Batavia: 5th, Van- 
Guard, Garwood, for Calcutia ; 7th, Robarts, Elder, for Calcutta ; aud 8h, Berkshire, 
Clarkson, fur Bombay. From Liverpool, 9th Ditto, Indus, Taylor, for Calcutta. 
From Greenock, 2d Ditto, Robertson, Neill, for Calcutta; 7th, Countess of Durham, 
Spittall, for China ; and John Knox, Sinclair, fur Batayia. Saturpay Mornina. 

Arriveo—At Gravesend, Thomas Suook, Thistle, from Bengal. Of Margate, Har- 
mony, Jameson, from Bombay. Off Liverpool, Cha am, Gifford, from Bengal. In 
the Clyde, Constellation, Eager, from Caleutta. 

Satcev —From Liverpool, William Parker, Sewell, for Calcutta; Orleana, Cameron; 
Lintin, Gillman ; and Bolivar, Fenwick, for Bombay. 


better timed. Herz and Czerny have been curing our bad fingers, 
but CRAMER and RosENHAIN have undertaken a cure of souls. ‘They 
rest not satisfied with technical excellence, with studies and exercises 
correctly and even admirably touched; but would imbue their pupils 
with the spirit of fine composition, lead them into the sanctuary of the 
muse, and form artists. On certain days the pupils assemble to hear 
the masters perform ; when studies by CLEMENTI, CRAMER, MoscHELEs, 
Cuoprn, and RosenHAIN, and many works of various schools, Scar- 
LATTI, Bacu, CLEMENTI, Mozart, Humme.t, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, 
&c., are brought before them. What this attempt at aesthetic deve- 
lopment may produce, time will show. It is curious that Paris, which 
so long idolized mechanism, and first spread the contagion of that false 
taste, now sends us the remedy. 

Epwarp HumMEL, son of the celebrated composer, and not unknown 
in the musical circles of London, has lately produced his first dramatic 
composition at the Opera at Weimar. The “ faint praise” of criticism 
is all that bas attended this effort; which, we fear, comes in aid of the 
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German proverb, “ Great fathers, little sons.” But there is a more 
remarkable instance than this of an artist oppressed by paternal repu- 
tation. There lives at present at Vienna, a man of about fifty-two 
years of age, who has never been able to emerge from the condition of 
music-master, simply because he bears the great and redoubted name of 
W. A. Mozarr. Under any other patronymic his diligence would 
have been rewarded and the mediocrity of his powers overlooked ; 
but with such a name he has been able to do nothing more than support 
the reputation of his father for amiability in private life. If young 
Hummet should prove a dramatic composer, he will be what his father 
was not; but to the son of Mozarr, this must in any way be an impos- 
sible event in music. 

MENDELSSOHN has rivals in the field; and, if not a man of excellent 
temper, he may exclaim with Iago, “Take mine office.” THALBERG 
has already commenced “Songs without Words”; and now we hear 
that the Medea of Euripides, with female choruses by TAuBeRT, has 
been given at the theatre in the Palace of Sans Souci at Berliz. The 
pen of MENDELSSOHN is in pure counterpoint unquestionably the first 
of the day; but in dramatic music he is to seek, and far from being a 
dangerous competitor. In the absence of some predominating influ- 
ence—some master-mind—opera languishes in Germany, and the 
feeble patient, deserted by those who should restore her energies, is 
left to the nostrums of quacks. There is a strong party in Berlin which 
desires to see HANDEL’s oratorios placed upon the stage, as models of 
dramatic expression. This project has been canvassed in certain 
circles in London; where it was thought—saving the presence of the 
Lord Bishop—that Judas Maccabeus would make a favourable com- 
mencement. How far, however, fugal development is consistent with 
stage-effect, has been repeatedly tested in the present experimental age 
of dramatic composition. It will never do: the German theatre, in 
the hands of Mozart and Guiuck, was built up of melody ; and no fine 
adaptations, not even the harmony of HaNnDEL’s choruses, will support 
it, if this original and rare quality of composition be long denied. 
Fugues, with their repetitions and new aspects of one subject, are 
admirably adapted to symbolize eternity in church music: but the 
lyric drama, which is a poetical representation of life and truthful 
emotion, will not endure the formal process of the guida and riposta. 
And yet it grieves us to meet with no one favourable report of the 
modern German opera that does not relate in some sort to the science 
of harmony—to the choruses, the modulation, or orchestral effects. The 
road to these is so beaten, so sure, so mechanical, and is so much the 
resort of every fresh aspirant, that we can scarcely contemplate the 
time when truth, novelty, aud genius shall again go hand in hand in an 
opera song. 

An organ performance, for the benefit of the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution, was lately given in the church of St. Nicholas, Leipsic, by C. F. 
BEckKER, assisted by his pupil, Mademoiselle LALLEMANT. The pieces 
consisted of fugues, preludes, and trios, for two claviers and pedal, by 
Bacu, Krens, Eserwin, and the concert-giver, Becker, who is a well- 
known organist and musical antiquary. The greatest curiosity of the 
day was Bacu’s Ricercare, in six parts, on a theme given to him by the 
King of Prussia. This was executed by Becker and his pupil with 
great power and effect; the young lady exhibiting unequivocal symp- 
toms of a strong natural genius for the strange instrument to which she 
has devoted herself. Germany is, perhaps, the only country in which 
a solo-performing organist can travel and reckon upon his artistic ex- 
ploits for the means of living. This fact alone would prove the greater 
diffusion of taste. It is to this that the celebrated Hesse owes the Conti- 
nental reputation he has been enabled to acquire; and now a new 
celebrity from the North of Germany, in the person of FERDINAND 
Vocet of Berlin, threatens for the time to push him from his stool. 
The powers of this artist in composition and performance have already 
borne him with great applause as far as Christiana; a terra incognita to 
our musical countrymea, but one that possesses several fine old organs, 

The Conservatorio of Leipsic, founded last Easter, proceeds in the 
most favourable manner, and numbers already about fifty pupils. The 
autumnal concerts at this place, which are the more interesting here 
from the favourable opening they have afforded to English talent both 
in composition and performance, have during the last season been con- 
ducted by FerpInanD HILuer instead of MenpELssoun. The latter has, 
however, played; and he opened the first cencert, on the 1st of October, 
with his excellent G minor Concerto, Leipsic seems to be the nucleus 
of German amateurism, and to possess a more enlarged and active musi- 
cal spirit than is elsewhere found. 

Mrs. Bisuor reposes herself, after the fatigues of her campaign in 
Russia, in the South of Italy. Her first appearance in the Sonnambula 
at Naples was not very fortunate; the principal pieces having been al- 
ready heard in two concerts that she had previously given. She was, 
however, engaged for two months; and then proceeded to other engage- 
ments at the Valle and Apollo theatres at Rome, where she at present 
remains. M. Bocusa is still performing on the harp with all his 
ancient fire. We hear nothing of new compositicns from him with 
new effects ; but we should not be surprised, if in the atmosphere of 
the Eternal City his muse should take a Magdalen turn, or that we 
should get from him a grand fantasia on subjects from the Gregorian 
chant, dedicated to the Pope. 


CORN AND TRADE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 3lst October 1843. 

Sirn—A few more words on Mr. Corpen’s theory of the revival of trade, be- 
cause I think the letter of “A Liberal Elector,” dissenting thereto, in your 
paper of the 14th October, has not been answered in the manner in which it 
seems to me it can be. 

In your own remarks in the paper of the 28th October, the argument comes 
more from the ultimate than the immediate effects of price, and is not so much 
on the surface, and so apprebensible, as the answer which has occurred to me. 

The whole error of ** A Liberal Elector ” lies in the assumption, that “the 
sellers of agricultural produce during high prices have 60,000,000I. additional to 
spend upon the manufactures of the country; and that the loss to one set of 
customers is balanced by the gain of another set of customers.” 

If the sellers in both instances had the same quantity of agricultural produce 
to dispose of, then | almit they would be gainers to the whole extent of the 
60,000,000/., and might spend it on the manufactures of the country, subject 
even then to the diminishing action to which you have yourself alluded. 





| 

But, as I understand the circumstances, the very reason for an advance in 
price is a diminution in the quantity; and though, therefore, the buyers may 
pay 60,000,000/. more in provisioning themsclves, the sellers and growers are 
very little the richer for it, taking them as a body and in the aggregate. 

Thus, by way of example, I suppose a farmer bound to pay a given rent, and 
growing in good and propitious seasons 4 quarters (32 bushels) of wheat an 
acre on the land he may have under that crop, and obtaining at the rate 
of 50s. per quarter when brought to market. He receives, therefore, under 
such circumstances, 10/. per acre for his wheat produce. Now, the same farmer 
in bad years, by supposition will reap only 25} bushels, or about 20 per cent 
less ; and in consequence of a similar decrease of produce throughout the land, 
the price rises to 65s. per quarter, which makes his wheat produce yield him 
10. 7s. 2d.; the gain to him being only 7s. an acre, whereas the loss to the 
buyers of food is 60,000,000/. From some experience of this effect, the once 
popular corn-average rent has, I believe, fallen into disuse. These figures of 
produce and price will vary in different situations and under different circum. 
stances, but they may pass as exhibitive of my meaning. 

1 take the landlord to be only a little better off than the farmer by the in- 
crease of price, and only because it is a reason to assign why he should be 
paid without any abatement; and thus, conjointly, they gain but a small pro. 
portion of the 60,000,0002. additional paid by the consumers for their food. 

I think this view to be nearly true when the farmers and landowners are 
taken in the aggregate ; but of course individual exceptions occur. The heavy. 
land crops may fail while the light-land crops may be abundant; or the har- 
vest of the South may be good and that of the North bad ; and so a fraction of 
the farmers and landowners may gain a greater part of the 60,000,000/. addi- 
tional cost of food, But take them as a body, I do not think that in dear years 
the sellers of agricultural produce can be proved to have had transferred to 
them, as additional gains, the whole loss incurred by the buyers by the rise in 
prices. 

I conclude, therefore, that Mr. Cospen’s position is correct in the main, 
and that the industrial producers are deprived of an expenditure upon their 
commodities of nearly the whole difference of cost in the food of the nation, 

Lam, Sir, yours obediently, Nor a LEAGUER. 

P.S. Lam not inclined to believe in simplicity of causation in human affairs, 
and there may be other causes working concurrently with a low price of pro- 
visions to stimulate a return of prosperous trade. It is a subject worthy of 
much discussion. 





MR. COBDEN’S NEW THEORY OF THE IMPROVEMENT 
IN TRADE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Edinburgh, 4th November 1843, 

Sir—I perceive that the opinion expressed by me in the letter published in 
your number of the 14th October, with regard to Mr. CoppeEn’s theory of the 
revival in trade, has excited some attention. In your last number there are two 
letters directed to this subject, as well as an article by yourself. Iam glad of this, 
as it may direct the attention of the thinkers toa point in political science which 
has hitherto been somewhat neglected, or at least mixed up and confused with 
other subjects not necessarily connected with it,—viz. the circumstances which 
cause the people of a country to be kept in constant employment, and those con- 
sidered abstractedly from the question of profits of trade or the wages of labour. 
Of course, I am quite aware that the prosperity of a nation depends in a great 
degree upon the inhabitants being able to manufacture, or obtain by exchange, 
the different commodities they require with the least possible cost of labour to 
themselves; and I fully admit the principle laid down by your correspondent 
“A Constant Reader,” with regard to the disadvantages of a people being 
required to cultivate sterile soil in order to obtain food. But there is another 
element also necessary to the prosperity of a nation ; and that is, the people 
being kept in constant employment: and I wish to be allowed to discuss this 
branch of political economy entirely by itself. 

England, unfortunately, is, of all the countries in the world, most subject to 
the evils arising from the labouring population being thrown out of work. 
Notwithstanding our immense superiority in all the arts and sciences—notwith- 
standing our overflowing capital, our command of machinery, and the skill and 
industry of our artisans, and the cheapness of production arising from those 
advantages which enables an English workman, in almost every department of 
industry, to produce as much as two workmen in most other countries—not- 
withstanding all this, we are every eight or nine years plunged into a commer- 
cial crisis, during which a great part of our working population are thrown ab- 
solutely idle; while in other countries, not possessed of a tenth part of our 
wealth nor any thing like our civilization, we sce the people going on in a re- 
gular jog-trot sort of manner, never very prosperous, but never reduced to the 
state of depression and misery to which our manufacturing labourers are so 
frequently brought. 

These commercial crises are accounted for by different parties in different 
ways. One class of economists impute them entirely to over-production. To 
this doctrine I cannot subscribe ; as I conceive that over-production could never 
exist under a proper state of things, and that every improvement in the arts 
which economizes labour and increases production ought to add to the pros- 
perity of the mass of the people. The League Free-traders, again, impute these 
crises to the want of a sufficient extent of foreign trade—at least, such was 
their doctrine last year; asa proof of which, I refer you again to Mr. Cos- 
DEN’s very clever speech, delivered at Manchester on the 20th August 1842, in 
which he distinctly lays it down that it is foreign commerce alone which can 
give constant work to the manufacturers, and that cheap corn, if bought from 
the English farmer, would have very little effect in affording employment. 
From this opinion, as to the absolute necessity of our foreign trade being 
greatly extended in order to keep our artisans in constant work, I must also 
beg leave to differ. 

The new theory, however, of Mr. Coppen, and to which it is the object of 
this letter alone to refer, is that the present revival in trade is to be attributed 
entirely to the cheapness arising from the two last abundant harvests ; which, 
by enabling the consumer of corn to have more money to spend on other things, 
has given an impulse to the manufacturer of those other things. Now, fully 
admitting, which I did in my last letter, that the people are always greatly 
benefited by having their food cheaper, and being enabled from that circum 
stauce to buy a greater quantity of other commodities, I argued that this could 
not account for the mass of the labouring population being more fully em- 
ployed. Lexplained this by saying, that if the consumer had less money to 
spend upon commodities, or the labour of the country, when corn was dear, 
the sellers of corn had more money; and that, so far a3 the mere question of 
employment is involved, the loss to the labour of the country, by the consumers 
having less money, was balanced by the additional employment given to the 
labour of the country by the seller of the agricultural produce having more 
money to spend. This position I eonsider self-evident ; and I must say I do not 
think it has been fairly met either by you or your correspondents. 

A labourer, when corn is cheap, buys his bread by giving, we will say, three 
hours out of every day’s work to the corn-merchant; or in other words, he 
gives him the manufactures which cost him three hours’ labour. ‘The remain- 
ing six hours, supposing him to work nine hours a day, are spent in labouring 
for the purchase of other commodities; and thus he calls into employment 
other labourers to exchange with him. When corn is dear, the manufacturing 
labourer is obliged to give, we will say, six hours’ work, instead of three, in ex- 
change for his food. ‘There of course only remains for him, in this case, three 
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hours’ worth of labour to expend upon the other parties who deal with him ; 

ho, from the same cause, the dearness of corn, are placed in the exact same 
i ition. This state of things most undoubtedly abridges the comforts and 
pa Sate of the labourer; but it does not throw him idle; he is still em- 
oo, nine hours a day. The only difference is, that when corn is cheap, the 
a nae besides his food, has the enjoyment arising from the use of the produce 
¢ six hours’ labour; when corn is dear, in addition to his food, he has only 
“a enjoyment of the produce of three hours’ labour ; while the corn-seller, from 
the same cause, is enabled to command the produce of that amount of labour 
which is lost to the consumer. In the case I have brought forward, I have sup- 
osed that the exchange was carried on by means of barter; but the intervention 
of money makes in reality no difference. The manufacturer does not, it is true, 
hand over his manufactures in the first instance to the corn-merchant : he con- 
vyerts them into money, with which he buys his corn, which money the corn- 
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merchant again expends upon commodities or the manufactures of the country ; | 


ding as the price of corn is high or low, or more or less money is given 
to the corn-merchant, will he, the corn-merchant, by expending it, give more or 
less employment to labour. Mr. Cosren, I conceive, has fallen into the mis- 
take which be has made by directing his attention alone to the expenditure of 
the consumer, without attending to that of the seller of the article—by for- 


and accor 


| but that she is without even a pretender to the title. 


getting that if one man gives, another must receive; and that if the workman, | 


after buying his food, has less money to expend on other commodities, the corn- 
grower, be he squire or farmer, has more. 

the same shop. What 1 meant by that was, that both parties, by expending 
their money, would equally call into requisition the workmen of the country. 
Of course I did not mean that they would in every case employ precisely the 
same tradesuten. ‘The corn-consumer might have spent his surplus upon the 
tailors of Manchester and Glasgow, while the corn-seller may perhaps buy his 
coats from the tailors of London, and Edinburgh. The wives of the corn- 


consumers might have laid out their money on the cotton stuffs of Manchester, 


while the wives of the corn-sellers spend theirs on the silk goods of Spitalfields | 


and Paisley. Again, the corn-consumer might have laid out bis money on 
sugar, while the corn grower spends his in costly spices to season his French 
cuisine. Still, the amount of employment given to labour is the same in both 
cases. Both those articles are obtained by means of an exchange of our manu- 
factures; and it is probable the very same goods would be exported for both. 


In your article you also object to my arguments, because, you say, that the | 


supposed sixty millions additional given to the corn-seller in consequence of 


the high price of grain, would be spent by middle-men, speculators in corn, and | 


screwing landlords, and that they would only amount to thousands ; while, if it | 


remained in the pockets of the corn-consumer, it would be expended by mil- 


lions, and that the same sum of money expended by a numerous body must | , : ee id ‘ ° 
| consent to animate him as its instrument tr) or will some young 


give more employment than when it is expended by a smaller number. 
To this I must take the liberty of entirely dissenting, <A 
by a rich man gives as much employment as twenty shillings spent sepa- 
rately by twenty poor men. The price of an article is always determined 
by the amount of labour employed on if; and if one commodity cost twenty 
shillings while another costs only one, it is merely because the former has re- 
quired twenty times as much labour to manufacture it. In short, it makes no 
difference as to giving employment to the labourers of the country, whether the 
same amount of money be laid out by one man or by a million of men, or 


pound spent | 


: : | no candidate appears ! 
You object to the phrase I use of the corn-grower and consumer buying at | i : 4 aia 
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THE COMING MAN! 

Ir is an old belief that the ripening of a nation for great events is 
sure to call up a man to work them out; yet, although this faith is 
doubtless a true one, its recognition just now brings some per- 
plexity. ‘That we are on the eve of great changes, no one pretends 
to deny ; but it is impossible to point out an individual with whose 
career they can be prophetically identified... It, is not remarkable 
that England is without a statesman; for statesmen, like poets, are 
lights that do not rise in regular succession along the road of time ; 
At all 
former periods, each of the three great classes of politicians—those 
who would pitch us back, those who would stand still, and those 
who would advance—have at least been able to flatter themselves 
that they could name a man who if suffered to take the helm would 
soon work us into favouring seas: but now, turn where we may, 
As if all genius for political leadership 
had departed from our shores, the three contending parties seem 
to possess but soul enough among them to animate one body; the 
combination of these neutralizing elements—these spirits of the 
past, the present, and the future—being utterly incompatible with 
the recognition of any one distinct principle, and producing only a 
vague idea of infinity—or nothing ! 

There are symptoms, however, that this balance of power, al- 
though the emblem of eternity, will not last for ever. Throes have 
been observed which would seem to indicate that the third or Pro- 
gressive party begins to warm into activity, and to entertain some 
thought of setting up with a soul to itself. When this happens— 
when the dissolution takes place of that arrangement which now 
unites the spirit of each in Sir Rosert Peet—where is the pro- 
gressive principle to lodge * Will Sir Roserr cast off the other 
two, and, confident of its vitality, boldly step out of himself to in- 
dividualize its greatness ? (and in such case will the said principle 


ambition start up fresh for the career, with sinews unstrained 
cramped and crooked ways of old diplomacy ? 
The cause of the present insignificance of the “ Liberals” 


by the 


of 


| ancient breed lies upon the surface, and will partly serve to indicate 


whether it be expended on mere vanities by the rich or on real comforts by the | 


ee. ‘ 

With regard to what you state of our always having good trade concurrently 
with cheap corn, and bad trade concurrently with dear corn, I must also beg 
leave to differ with you. 


the characteristics which may be looked for in the man by whose 
influence they shall be superseded. They made politics their trade. 
When they served a cause, it was that it might serve themselves ; 
and so, instead of holding to it through evil report and good report, 
as to an enduring truth, which despite all existing shadows must 


| shine out at last, they were ready to palter with it the moment its 


Ifsuch were the case, then the price of corn would be | 


a sort of barometer by which we might always mark the state of trade; but | 


the very reverse of this frequently occurs. All the periods of commercial de- 
pression have commenced with what is called “ a crash,” which is the sure pre- 
cursor and the immediate cause of the subsequent stagnation. The great 
crash of 1826 took place concurrently with a good harvest, and when corn was 
comparatively cheap. And the last crash—that of 1837—also took place when 
corn was cheap. ‘The four bad harvests of 1838, °39, °40, and °41, followed 
after the evil was done, and most undoubtedly added to the miseries arising 
from want of employment; but they did not occasion that want of em- 
ployment. 

n conclusion, Mr. Editor, allow me to say, that Iam as much opposed to 
the Corn-laws as you are. 


I look upon them as a most unprincipled enact- 


ment, passed for the express purpose of taxing the consumer, in order to add to | 


the income of the corn-grower. 
to levy a direct tax from the nation than to allow those laws to remain on our 
statute-book : for in this case, at least the parties to whom the tax was paid 
would have the full benefit of it; whereas, by the operation of the Corn- 
laws, a part only of that which is Jevied from the consumer is paid to the land- 
lord; the remainder being expended upon unprofitable labour, called into em- 
ployment by the necessity of cultivating sterile soil for the subsistence of the 
inhabitants of the country. For, to raise corn on bad land, it is necessary to 
employ and pay wages to a greater number of labourers than would be required 
to procure the same amount of produce by means of an exchange of manu- 
factures with other countries. Still, I will say that the real injury done to 
the consumer by the operation of the Corn-laws may be exactly estimated by the 
difference between the price which is paid by him for his food and the price 
which he would pay were those laws not in existence. The Corn-laws operate 
on him as a tax to this amount, and injure him in the same way asa property or 
poll-tax would do. But I do not conceive the Corn-laws ceccasion those com- 
mercial crises and want of employment to which the people of this country 
are so trequently subjected. These arise from other causes; and if you can 
afford me space in your paper, I will next undertake to show that the entire 
removal of the Corn-laws would not necessarily call into employment a single 
additional workman. My object in troubling you with such remarks, is to 
Prepare the way for an inquiry into the real causes of the frequent derange- 
ments of our industrial syste m. And I should like to be allowed todevelop my 
ideas in a paper which is read and quoted by every class of politicians, and in 
which opinions are advocated on their own merits, without being made subser- 
vient to the party-interests of any set of men. 


And I am fully of opinion it would be better | 


In this and my former letter, I have taken for granted, with Mr. Cospen, | 


that the loss to the consumer, during the late years of high prices, was at the 
Tate of sixty millions a vear. For this estimate, however, Iam not respon- 
sible. But were the loss only a million, instead of sixty millions, it would 
make no difference to me. It 1 
sake of the rich that I object : and no Parliamentary candidate who does not 
Pledge himself to vote for the total and immediate abolition of the Corn-laws 
will ever have the support of 

ours, &c, A Liserav ELecror. 





[The chief objection to reéntering upon sucha subject is, that, in these day 
aws 


when everybody is master of political economy, once to admit a paper d 
after it such a mass of controversial letters, that, were we to print them, our 
broad-sheet would contain nothing else. As it is, we must limit the discussion 
to the point now mooted by the “ Liberal Elector,” and forbid the intrusion of 
other correspondents until he has finished what he undertakes. We begin by 
setting an example : though our correspondent has in some things mistaken us, 
and mixed up with our own view that which we alluded to as entertained by 
others, we abstain from interfering.—Eb. ] : 





| intolerant as ignorance can make them. 


light was dimmed. They would share its glory, but not its shame— 
go with it into power, but not follow it into retirement. What won- 
der, then, that in brighter days they are in turn cast off? 


No one feels that the old party Liberals in the Legislature re- 
present the Liberalism of the time. They are tolerated, not 
followed; their mannerisms are understood; they make the old 


‘“‘points” at the old places, and draw from habitual admirers the 
usual modicum of applause: but there is not one among them 
with genius to create a belief that his efforts are real, or that 
they are exerted otherwise than as a routine means of profit and 
self-aggrandizement. They have no idea of Liberalism except as 
something in opposition to Government; and so when they become 
a Government, they have no other task than that of resisting their 
former selves. They rest upon no common end; and when reverse 
occurs, they have no rallying-point for their supporters. 

From the characteristics of the present Government and its pre- 
decessors it is easy to speculate on that which is approaching. 
That it is to be one of retrogression, perhaps even Colonel Sin- 
THorP would hardly be fond enough to hope ; and the idea that it 
is to be one of fixity, or compromise, is forbidden by the supposition 
that it is to be different from the present. It must, therefore, be 
one of advance; and in that case, as we have seen, it can only find 
vitality in the sincerity of its leader. Te must be surrounded by 
those who shall feel that they are agents of one predominating in- 
tellect acting towards an avowed and definite purpose, and sustained 
in its course by the conviction, without which there can be no en- 
thusiasm, that the long day will bring success. 

To this end, the want of the age is a statesman who shall take his 
stand upon the great fact that the course of the world is onward, 
and who shall thus draw round him as adherents the advocates of 
each minor amelioration comprehended in the general progress. 
There are few even among the most Liberal who apply their Liberal- 
ism to every point. Some are Liberal on commercial, some on 
theological, some on political, and some on juridical questions ; 
but, beyond the pale of their own peculiar subject, they are often as 
We want a mind that 





| shall gather and condense these fragments of truth, and that, being 


It is to the principle of taxing the poor for the | 


| deserted so long as they can look upon 


consistent with itself, shall apply their living principle to every 
subject that comes within his range. By this means, and this 
alone, he may become the leader of a nation; since, being followed 
by all those who are respectively earnest apostles of some isolated 
truth which has given interest to their lives, he will never be 
i him as its leader. All 

‘ : be: : 
virtuous energies would thus permanently gather round him, and it 
would be his task to give them coherence and direction. 

But it may be asked—* In what way can the man who recognizes 
the various truths brought forward by small sections of Reformers 
hope to realize for them the accomplishment of their ends ? if one 
of these minor sections, for instance, should desire but an experi- 
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ment towards a better course, what would the recognition of a 
Minister do for thei, while the various other sections of Re- 
formers were, in conjunction with the block-like resisters of all 
change, passively or actively opposed to them?” Thus much 
he could effect: he could state his own conviction of the 
goodness of the design, and he could pledge himself to use 
all available means for its promotion—to advocate it by his argu- 
ments and his vote: and this is all that could be required of him. 
It would be felt that he nad means of ascertaining all the strong 
features of the case, of presenting them favourably, and of softening 
down difficulties, which no one else could possess. He would not 
be expected to convert by his mere will a minority into a majority ; 
to force the passing of the measure; or even to bring it mechani- 
cally forward at unfavourable intervals, with the certainty of rejec- 
tion. It would be enough that he should let it stand upon its simple 
merits; that he should never conceal his own conviction of its 
truth; and that he should facilitate by every means within his 
reach the progress of opinion in relation to it. 

Again, it may be urged—“ It is very fine to talk of a man who 
shall collect around himself all the fragments of truth which are 
floating in society, and with the aid of one broad principle grasp 
them as a consistent whole. If the doctrine means any thing, it 
means that he is to pander to the passions of every little knot of 
men who stimulated by envy or ill-fortune are desirous of change, 
by holding out to them the prospect of gratification if they will bide 
their time.” But he who takes up the doctrine of human advance- 
ment knows full well, that it is only to be achieved by promoting 
the harmonious exercise of all the faculties of man; and that they 
who seck a gain which cannot be attained except by the injury 
of others, outrage the highest of those faculties, and retard that 
aim. No statesman can long hesitate as to measures which may 
safely be encouraged, who shall take as his guide the simple belief 
that it should be the object of every government to promote the 
gratification of every desire of the people, stopping short of that 
point where the enjoyment of the individual interferes with the like 
enjoyment of his neighbour. To discern such desires and opinions 
in all their stages within the human mind—latent, nascent, matur- 
ing, and matured—to direct and foster them, is the privilege of the 
philosopher ; to recognize them when they attain the fulness of con- 
viction, things willed to be done, and practicable, is the office of 
the statesman. With this clue, his course is plain; and although, 
to the extent to which it insures the protection of all individual 
rights, it is obviously fatal to every exclusive privilege, it would still 
authorize no steps, even to remedy existing wrong, save those which 
would be consistent with benevolence and justice, and the calm 
determination of the national will. 

To keep men from encroaching upon one another, and to aid 
the gratification of their just desires, is, then, the simple duty 
of a statesman. To what a concise point may the principle be 
brought, from which should arise all those innumerable details, the 
practical working of which must occupy and consume his life! 

And, out of heart and sickened as the best men are with the in- 
difference or contumely which Truth must bear from politicians— 
tortured, encumbered, clipped and disfigured to meet the unhealthy 
fashion of their thoughts, before her homely form can be permitted 
to intrude within their councils—is it to be hoped that, during the 
days of men now alive, a statesman will appear, who, content to 
stand upon one simple principle of universal justice, shall seek no 
aid that would contaminate his cause; and who thus discarding the 
long-estimated advantages which pompous reserve, indefinite pro- 
mises, court intrigue, public patronage, and private interests may 
offer, shall rely only on the force of reason, and, openly proclaiming 
his honest creed, challenge the world to prove him in the wrong ? 

Although his course could promise but a distant fame—a stormy 
day, brightening towards the close, yet settling in sunshine only on 
his grave—it may be that such a spirit would even now find suc- 
cour from a host of constant hearts. In England, at all events, the 
direct of purpose ever command respect. Let the wide influence 
of the Duke of WeLtincton bear testimony to this feeling; and 
let us believe that it would be no less shown towards one who 
should unite with the straightforward honesty of the Duke a 
quality to which he has no pretension, and which he would regard 
as foolishness,—namely, the faith in the advancement of mankind 
which we have imagined as essential to secure among the names 
of history a place for that of “the coming man.” 





WHAT IF MR. O'CONNELL HAD PURSUED A DIF- 
FERENT COURSE SINCE 1840? 

Wuen Sir Rosert Prev took office, two courses were open to 
Mr. O’Connext and his party: they might, seeing that the Minis- 
ter’s English majority rendered any immediate effort to outvote 
him hopeless, acquiesce in the necessity of his government, and 
endeavour to get as much good out of it as possible; or they 
might, on the other hand, endeavour to make it impossible to govern 
Treland, and so force him to resign. Mr. O’Connett has seen fit to 
adopt the latter course: has Ireland lost or gained by it ? 

The “conciliatory” policy of the Whigs had brought the Irish 
into a temper which would have admitted of the application of 
remedies to the social evils of the country, bad the Whigs had 
any remedies ready. Ireland under their rule rendered willing 
obedience to the Government: they turned its temporary good 
humour to no permanent improvement of condition; and this 
enabled them with the more confidence to prophesy that it would 
not continue to obey a Tory Government. ‘There was a predisposi- 
tion in Ireland to expect nothing but oppression from a Tory 








Government, and consequently a predisposition to insubordination 
O’ConneELt’s one object has been to keep alive and embitter thig 
spirit of disaffection—to convince the Irish people that nothing wag 
to be hoped for at the hands of an English or Imperial Legislature— 
that Repeal of the Union and a Domestic Parliament were the only 
panacea for the ills of Ireland. He has not sought for good and 
just legislation, or for impartial administration of the laws, at the 
hands of the Prrex Ministry: he did not wait to see in what spirit 
it would govern. He assumed that its spirit must be oppressive 
and Anti-Irish; he has enjoyed its difficulties and its mistakes: 
he has distorted and misinterpreted all its actions, in order to 
make good the theory with which he started. He has laboured inces. 
santly to awaken in his countrymen a despair of justice from Eng. 
land—to revive traditional animosities which had been hushed up— 
to excite a burning desire to break the connexion with Britain, 
IIe has done his utmost to make good the Whig prophecy that the 
Tories would tind it impossible to govern Ireland. At best, all that 
he could possibly gain by such a course was to drive Peet to resign, 
in order that the Whigs might come in again, and enable him to 
drive his bargain with the new Ministers—to rebuke, like Prospero, 
as he has done before now, the storm himself had raised. To 
attain this end, he has undone all that Whig “ conciliation” had 
effected. He has thrown the social condition of Ireland ten years 
back. In reviving Irish hatred of England, he has provoked an 
English spirit of distaste for Irish polities, which may easily become 
disregard for Irish rights. He has ovefshot his mark, and brought 
on a military occupation of Ireland by the Government. He has 
postponed, till a period which it is impossiblé to conjecture, the 
establishment of peace and prosperity in Ireland. He has ren- 
dered the future of his unhappy country mote dark and despond- 
ing than ever. Ireland is now a more perplexing problem for the 
legislator than it was in 1830. 

Had O’Connetu adopted the alternative line of policy, how dif- 
ferent might have been at this moment the condition and prospects 
of Ireland! The Parliamentary supporters of the late Ministry are 
a numerous and powerful minority. The section of the Ministerial 
party which would prefer to govern Ireland upon the old system of 
the Orange ascendancy is small in number, and inconsiderable either 
in talent or influence. At the time of Sir Ropert Peex’s acces- 
sion to office there was every inclination in Parliament to enter- 
tain any practical measures that might be proposed for the benefit 
of Ireland. Out of Parliament this feeling was still more decided. 
The Whig majority in the constituencies had been converted 
into a minority, not because public opinion had undergone a 
change, but because all confidence in the Whig leaders had 
been lost. Mr. O’Conne tu and his party might have taken advan- 
tage of this state of affairs—might have assumed a position in Par- 
liament independent of but not in organized hostility to Ministers, 
and have brought forward deliberately-matured measures for the 
benefit of Ireland. They might have submitted to the Legislature 
a Poor-law for Ireland, better adapted to the actual circumstances 
of the country than the existing abortion; they might have intro- 
duced a bill for amending the relations between landlord and tenant ; 
they might even have obliged the Legislature to entertain a pro- 
posal for an equitable settlement of the irritating Church question. 
To these and kindred measures they could have commanded a more 
respectful and dispassionate attention in their character of inde- 
pendent Members than even as part and parcel of a Ministerial 
majority. ‘They might safely have reckoned upon a larger minority 
in support of all their proposals than the Free-trade Members in 
support of the repeal of the Corn-law, and a less united and per- 
sonally-interested opposing majority. Some of their measures 
they might have been sure of carrying; and with regard to the 
others, they would by temperate discussion have been maturing 
public opinion on both sides of the Channel. The actual gaiu for 
Ireland in the way of good legislation would have been great ; but 
infinitely greater would have been the gain from the political edu- 
cation of the Irish people, by fixing their attention on questions of 
practical utility, and exercising their faculties in discussing them. 





HOW TO HELP THE POOR. 
As winter approaches, with its harder living, cost of coals, and 
other troubles for the indigent, the “crime” which arises from 
misery begins to multiply, Police Magistrates become active dis- 
pensers of charity, and newspaper-writers discuss the social evils 
that lead to such phenomena. As, too, an intense dearth of political 
subjects usually sets in at the season of pheasant-shooting, this 
sort of grievance is opportune. There is a kind of preserve of 
such game for the season; for to discuss such matters without some 
instant exemplitication would be too “abstract” and “ unprac- 
tical "—just as absurd as it is for the physician to study the diag- 
nosis of a disease before he has a patient sick of it. Any groom 
can tell you, that the proper time to shut the stable-door is when 
the horse is stolen. It is well that the more wealthy and powerful 
classes are induced at any time to think of the very poor and their 
wretchedness; but as people avert their regard from such 
matters except at critical times, it is not surprising that they 
take partial, if not heated views. The immediate thing that 
has attracted notice is the case of some women who are in the 
habit of working for slopsellers and the dealers of cheap clothing ; 
who obtain most miserable pay—at such rates, that working 
eighteen hours only enables them to earn sixpence! and who have 
a practice of pawning the work intrusted to them. The way in 
which this disclosure is received is remarkable. One set of philan- 
thropists, shocked at such “slavery,” denounce the employers of 
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iserable people, and so reprobate the system of cheap cloth- 


ait aa 
m : 

ba as almost to come to the conclusion that nobody ought to sell 
4 a 


it, and nobody buy it. A very little reflection suggests, that if 

eople were to abstain from cheap clothing and buy only dear, the 
miserable class of workers would be little benefited; for the em- 
ployment would be transferred from them to another class of work- 
people : the difference to them would be, that instead of working 
eighteen hours a day for sixpence, they would not work at all, and 
would get nothing. If it be urged, indeed, that this would be a 
lesser evil; that the present amount of pauperism, which is dis- 
guised but not extinguished by a pretence of employment and 
wages, had better be exposed in its nakedness, to be dealt with 
more thoroughly ; that idleness with beggary is beter than indus- 
try on such terms,—on very broad grounds, the position might be 
maintained. The general drift of the argument, however, seems to 
have in view some large scheme of charity—a good auxiliary pal- 
liative, but not a substantive cure. 

This particular evil, in fact, is only a symptom of a general 
social condition. There are too many people in the land for 
profitable employment, and therefore for comfortable subsistence ; 
and, like a short blanket, shift the work how you will, it will not 
cover all, but ever leaves some part naked, cold, and perish- 
ing. There is a reacting source of poverty: all classes struggle 
for a share of the blanket; they will give any thing to obtain a 
scrap of the comfort; they pull and tear, and in grasping an in- 
effectual modicum for themselves, they spoil and diminish it for 
others: in the excessive struggle to obtain some employment, can- 
didates for it offer higher and higher terms—more and more work 
for less and less wages, more and more goods for less and less 
money. In this way again, they so diminish their own and each 
other's resources, that when they appear as buyers, it becomes 
matter of exceeding urgency with them to obtain what is necessary 
for their wants as cheaply as possible. 
not buy the haif-dozen shilling or two-shilling cotton shirts, must 
have fewer. That emulation in the race for prosperity, which 
seemed a blessing, becomes a curse. Seeing that, and the shock- 
ing results, another class of philanthropists cry, Let us then have 
no competition—let us forefend it by means of “ protection.” 
These persons deprecate the intense striving and pushing which 


are the order of the day in all pranches of industry; and are dis- | 


mayed to see the farmers, erst 
“ Mild Arcadians ever blooming, 
Nightly nodding o’er their flocks,” 
now drawn into the general vortex of competition. 
This remedy is worse than the other. Charity, it is true, can 


do little more than piece out the short blanket; but destroy com- | 


petition, and you destroy the system of which it is the life. Now, 
with all its evils, competition in some things does better than un- 
stimulated industry: it has enabled manufactures to support their 
section of the population so much better than agriculture has done, 
that there has been a constant migration from the agricultural to 
the manufacturing part of the country. Destroy competition and 
the work it makes, and you throw whole masses of the population 
into a state of absolute destitution. You cannot in humanity doit, 
until you have other means of feeding millions. Moreover, the ex- 
pedient is bad, because it is impracticable: there is no power on 
earth that can stop the march of competition. It is not merely 
from without that it acts, but within also: internal competition is 
the intensest. Agriculture has been protected from external com- 
petition, which has kept up the apparent prices of its produce— 
made its wares not cheap; but it has suffered from the internal 
competition : in the eagerness to seize a share of that part of the 
blanket, rents have been offered higher and higher, until nearly the 
whole of the bit of blanket bought is confiscated under the name 
of rent, and the farmers are as bare as any. 


Many persons, if they did | 








There was no show of | 


competition as to prices—though even that was delusive—but there | 


was competition as to rents. 
cient, the want of the stimulus to competition has made the farmers 
unenterprising, unintelligent, helpless. Indeed, where two are 
competing, a third cannot sulkily abstain ; for if he does, he merely 
loses altogether. What “ protection” it realized has not availed agri- 
culture to make it prosperous, but rather is its condition most dis- 
astrous of any; and the efforts of the utmost ingenuity and pertina- 
city have after all failed to shield agriculture from the universal con- 
test. The rational course, then, is to strengthen it for the struggle. 

So it is with all classes. Not merely would it be perfectly im- 
possible to roll back the course of the world some century or two, 
to the days of traditionary bliss for the humbler classes ; but were 
it possible, our twenty-five millions could not be subsisted with 
the easy trade and customs of Exizanetu's time, or Ricnarp the 
Second’s, or Epwarp the Confessor’s, or whatever may be the 
Arcadian era of British rural felicity. Nations never begin to go 
back and fall upon old customs, uutil they decay; when they do 
seem to recur to stages that they have passed. As we cannot nul- 
lify competition, then let us use it in the best manner: let us turn 
the stream, that we cannot roll back upon its source, to a great nie- 
chanical power, and use it to master itself. Strengthen the people 
for competition. Make it easier—make the operations of industry 
easier. ‘Trade is the immediate aim and means of all industry ; 
make trade easier, freer—easier to get at, easier to work, more pro- 
ductive in proportion to the effort, by removing restrictions : let us 
have “free trade,” which is nothing but the whole product of any 
industry whatsoever, without arbitrary abatement. Let the agri- 
cultural class be fairly brought to share the benefits of the compe- 
tition which it cannot avoid, at the same time tbat it is fortified to 
the task. 


Add, that so far as it has been effi- | 
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One bad effect in competition, and especially in the competition 
of capital, is the accumulation of wealth in fewer hands; * so that, 
even if the blanket were big enough to cover all, many getting more 
than their share, the more are naked. Charity and such voluntary 
succours help to restore the balance: in that sense they cannot be 
too largely diffused. Vast are the set and formal charities of this 
country ; but in those real charities which never assume the name, 
which cannot be calculated because they are universal, this country 
is not so far in advance. For instance, let a man fall in the struggle 
of trade, and, hyzna-like, his fellows tear him to pieces: he is de- 
clared “ bankrupt,” or “ pauper”; and all he has, and therefore 
too often all he zs, is given up. There is no dallying, no delay: let 
the Lombard Street prince ‘‘ stop payment” on Wednesday, on 
Thursday he is a beggar, and his friends know him not: let the 
petty tradesman of Tottenham Court Road be ruined, and presently 
he is competing with decrepit “ light-porters,” errand-men, and 
other competitors in over-stocked miscellaneous work, who are in 
or out of the workhouse as the chance may be. In Egypt, if we 
mistake not, in practice no man is made bankrupt; but the in- 
solvent has time or even aid from his creditors. Compared with 
the wealth of the country, the monastic charities and largesses of 
nobles and gentry in the olden time of England must have been im- 
mense indeed. We now cast up our poor-rate and our public 
charity, and are frightened at our own munificence. It is a harshly- 
proclaimed maximum. All is strict, arithmetical, and hard. We 
preach to the poor man, who is too many for the work that offers, 
** independence” and “ industry” and thrift; and when it is his 
turn to sink in one of the gaps in the field of labour, we classify 
him as a “ pauper,” or return him in a census in a lump of “ casual 
poor,” who are driven from parish to parish as cheap as possible : 
but if you talk of opening the purse-strings, you are warned not to 
encourage mendicancy and depraved idleness. We have instructed 
the people so badly, that if we lend assistance the poor man grasps 
at that alone, and is content with abject beggary and depend- 
ence; or at least, we plead that depravity of popular morals to pro- 
tect our purse. We have suffered the true stimulants to independ- 
ence—innate energy, honesty, and hope—to languish ; and to grow 
up in their place, as substitutes, the wretched goads—fear and 
want. Our own bad teaching becomes a plea for disowning the 
claim of the poor and the helpless on our affectionate aid: “ the 
parish” is the changeling for brotherly love; the precept to help 
one another is well nigh forgotten. Poor-law Commissioners may 
well enough discipline professed paupers: our brethren who stumble 
in the race of toil merit a freer helping hand. So it goes on, how- 
ever, until autumn comes: a few sickly ill-paid women die, or are put 
in prison for stealing ; and then there is the periodical cry of “ pro- 
tection” and charity, and five-pound notes fly to Police-offices ; 
until again the weather grows warmer,—forgetting that under our 
present system there never is enough for all, and that the sun has no 
power to warm despair. Let the sluices of charity and kind comfort 
stand open in every part and at all seasons. The poor havea 
hard fate, that live during this competition-struggle of our day: let 
them be helped through it by the strong. 

But strengthen them to the fight—give them equal laws and 
needful instruction. The whole tendency of law-making as respects 
industry, with few exceptions, has been to protect the employer 
against the workman: let them be equal. Let the master and the 
man be equally free in mutual choice; let the man combine with 
his fellows as readily as the masters among themselves ; let the 
workman have holydays for pleasure as well as the master; culti- 
vate usages which give the workman a taste for leisure, instead of 
teaching him nothing on earth but “ industry” ; teach him worldly 
knowlege, and help him, by convenient laws, to apply it, so that in 
the turmoil of competition he may best know how to help himself— 
enlarge his comprehension, quicken his intelligence, and fortify his 
will. At the same time, foster in him, and in all of us, more 
generous motives than mere thrift, other influences than mere com- 
mercial emulation, to act as a diversion and counterpoise. Let 
that go on as it must; but let it not sway the world alone, as if it 
were the sole rule of good worldly living—the British savoir vivre. 
These things might be done, not suddenly, but by constantly aim- 
ing at them, without wasting our ingenuity and energies in trying, 
like the lunatic, to roll back the world because the clock has out- 
run our notions, and without immolating cheap slopsellers to the 
manes of starved shirt-makers, not more the victims than the shirt- 
sellers and shirt-buyers are the creatures of a social system in 
which one ingredient is a working-class still suffered, by bad rule 
and bad economical laws, to be redundant, ignorant, and degraded. 

* If labour could be accumulated in fewer hands, it would; that is, if one 
man could do the labour of a thousand, he would: but physical causes inter- 
pose. Machinery tends to remove those physical impediments—it is a hybrid 
between labour and capital, and does effect an accumulation of labour. There 
are no such physical impediments to the accumulation of capital: the capitalist 
with 100,000/. makes the same rate of profit as the man with 10/.: he accu- 
mulates yearly ten thousand times as much—draws to himself thousands of 
whole capitals of lesser men. 





GUY FAWKES'S STATE VISIT TO CHURCH. 

Tue Gunpowder Plot ritual was duly read last Sunday in all the 
churches of the Establishment. ‘To do the clergymen justice, how- 
ever, many of them seemed heartily ashamed of it. Nota few of 
them took occasion in their sermons to advert to the peculiar ser- 
vice of the day, and their language was in general apologetic and 
palliatory. They felt that it was necessary to say something in 
explanation. 

It was not, however, very easy to explain why we should con- 
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tinue to be so emphatically grateful that King James and sundry 
noblemen and gentlemen had escaped a great danger, some two 
hundred years after all the parties are dead and forgotten. In 
general, it is deemed sufficient if we evince due gratitude for our 
own personal mercies; we are not called upon to express a lively 
sense of those allotted to our great-great-grandfathers. We neither 
wear mourning on the anniversaries of the deaths of those remote 
ancestors, nor celebrate with festivals the anniversaries of their 
marriages. Still less do we deem it necessary to keep a red-letter 
book of the executions of the Turrins, CaArtToucueEs, and other 
criminals of the past, and glow with indignation at their crimes 
and satisfaction at their punishment, duly as the day comes round. 
It is wisely ordered that every man shall be grateful for his own 
good fortune, as he must be ashamed of his own faults. We can- 
not help sympathizing with our neighbour's joy when we accident- 
ally witness it; but it is not incumbent upon us to go out of our 
way and lash ourselves up into ecstacies because he has been fortu- 
nate. 

It is not true that the escape of King James, his Lords and 
Gentlemen, is a blessing personally felt by those of the present 
generation. Our constitution in Church and State would at this 


day have been much the same as it is even though Guy Fawkes | 


had blown them all up with himself. The people of England were 
in the mass thorough ingrained Protestants, and their hatred of 
Papacy would not have been softened by the perpetration of such 
an atrocity in its name. The stubborn Puritanical spirit which 
in England rode rough-shod over King and Cavaliers not many 
years later, and which in Scotland, with scarcely credible tenacity 
of life, survived the exterminating policy of LAuperDALE and Cra- 
VERHOUSE, was already strong in the land. Even though the whole 
of the Roman Catholics could have been brought (and it is scarcely 
credible that they could) to sanction and avail themselves of sucha 
massacre, the Protestants would have been too many for them. 
fearful amount of individual misery might have been occasioned by 
the success of the conspirators; but the tree of the British con- 
stitution was already too strong and deeply-rooted to be overthrown 
by such puny means. The escape for which we are called upon to 
return thanks every Fifth of November, was not an escape of that 
social framework which still survives, of which we are all of us con- 
stituent atoms, but merely of the individuals whose lives were en- 
dangered. 

The perpetuation of the Gunpowder Plot service is not only 
uncalled-for, but it is positively mischievous. kt explicitly declares 
one falsehood, and indirectly fusters another. It proclaims the lie 
that by blowing-up the House of Lords, the right of private judg- 
ment, the faith in the Gospels, and for the matter of religion in 
them alone, could have been rooted out of the land; and it tacitly 
sanctions the belief that all Roman Catholics approved, and con- 
tinue to approve, of such means of exterminating heresy. 

The truth is, that the end and aim of the Gunpowder Plot ser- 
vice is the same as that of carrying about Guy Fawxes’s effigy. It 
is a Guy exhibited in church by the clergyman, in rivalry of the 
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Universities must be materially injured. The range of choice of 
teachers will be limited. An opposition University will be opened 
by the Presbyterian sects who dissent from the Establishment, the 
emoluments of the present chairs be diminished, and these appoint. 
ments abandoned to an inferior class of candidates. Besides that 
the useful emulation of the Universities would be damped by such 
an event, a narrow sectarian spirit would be generated through- 
out Scotland. At present, the aspirants to the ministry of all 
sects in Scotland, receive their literary education in the same 
Universities; and young men looking forward to the secular 
learned professions, whatever their church, are educated to.- 
gether. A healthy spirit of tolerance is the result. Ifthe young 
men of different sects must in future be educated in sectarian 
seminaries, they will grow up under the influence of sectarian pre- 
judice. Unless the laws imposing religious tests upon Scotch Pro- 
fessors are abrogated, the standard of scientific acquirements in 
that country will be materially lowered, and a mischievous spirit of 
narrow sectarianism developed. 

It is not to Scotland alone that the evil consequences will be 
confined. A decision adverse to the liberal and tolerant principles 
advocated by the Senatus Academicus of Glasgow will be a pre- 
cedent for a continued refusal to admit Dissenters to academic 
honours at Oxford and Cambridge ; and will embolden the zealots 
who are endeavouring to impress a sectarian character on the 
Colonial Colleges. ‘The Scotch Universities are become the battle- 
field of religious liberty. 








GLEANINGS. 


In Ainsworth’s Magazine there is an account of “ A Night with Burns,” by 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie; which, although too much concocted after a fashion 
that is the vice of magazines, is characteristic and entertaining. One Andrew 
Horner, a resident in Carlisle, went to Glasgow, to publish a volume of poems, 
much admired by himself. Oddly enough, on his way home, he strayed out of 
the direct road into Ayr; where he met with Burns at a public-house, and 
some boon companions set the poet errant and the poet resident (whose fame 
was then unmade) to try their strength in a match of verse-making. “An 
epigram was the subject chosen, because, as Andrew internally argued, ‘it is 
the shortest of all poems.’ In compliment to him, the company resolved that 
his own merits should supply the theme. He commenced— 

« Iu seventeen hunder thretty-pine’— 
and he paused. He then said, ‘ Ye see, I was born in 1739, [the real date was 
some year earlicr,] so I mak’ that the commencemen’.’ He then took pen in 
hand, folded his paper with a conscious air of authorship, squared himself to 
the table, like one who considered it no trifle even to write a letter, and slowly 
put down, in good round hand, as if he had been making out a bill of parcels, 
the line— 
* In seventeen hunder thretty-nine °; 
but beyond this, after repeated attempts, he was unable to advance. The 
second line was the Rubicon he could not pass. At last, when Andrew Horner 
reluctantly admitted that he was not quite in the vein, the pen, ink, and paper, 
were handed to his antagonist. By him they were rejected, for he instantly 
gave the following, vivd voce— 
* In seventeen hander thretty-nine, 
The Deil gat stuff to mak’ a swine, 
Aud pit it in a corner; 
Kut, shortly after, changed his plan, 
Made it to somethiuy like a man, 





Guy exhibited by the schoolboys out of doors. Five years the 
schoolboys have the better of the clergyman; for, parading their 
Guy through the streets, it is more seen than his Guy, which must 
keep within doors. But on the sixth year the clergyman has 
ample amends; for then, not only is his church crowded on the day 
his Guy is exhibited, but the little boys are not allowed to show 
theirs till the day after. The splendour of the rival Guys is in our 
day materially abated: the Police prevent the little boys from in- | 
dulging in their former liberal allowance of squibs and crackers; | 
and the apologetic tone of Fifth of November sermons shows that 
some power or another has put down the oratorical squibs and 
crackers with which they used to be stuffed. 

It is time that the church exhibitions of Guy were dispensed 
with altogether. There are some so Puritanically-minded as to 
disapprove of Kings, Queens, and Lord Mayors going to church in 
state. They allege that such parade distracts the congregation— 
unduly divides the worshipers’ attention between the Creator and 
the creature. ‘This may be to consider too curiously. Yet no one, 
we suspect, could fail to be shocked were Punch to be carried in 
solemn procession to all our churches of a Sunday once in every 
six years. And nothing but old custom could reconcile us to a 
similar exhibition of his brother effigy. ‘ A sermon preached be- 
fore the Lord Mayor” may be endured, even though a little glori- 
fication of his Lordship be introduced; and the Ordinary of New- | 
gate has the warrant of use and wont for preaching at living | 
criminals before their execution: but “a sermon preached before | 
Guy Fawkes” is rather too much. 





TESTS IN THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

From the Glasgow papers of Thursday we learn, that the meeting 
of the Senatus Academicus of Glasgow University, which we had 
occasion to mention a fortnight ago, was held on Tuesday; and 
a series of resolutions, condemning the imposition of religious 
tests on lay Professors, adopted by a majority of 11 to7. A peti- 
tion to the Legislature is to be prepared, and a correspondence 
with the other Universities of Scotland opened. 

It is deeply to be wished that the imposition of religious tests on 
Professors in the lay faculties of the Scotch Universities may be dis- 
continued, for the interest not only of those bodies and of scien- 
tific education in Scotland, but for the sake of the empire at large, 
both Mother-country and Colonies. 

If the objectionable test of conformity to the Established Kirk 
is to be rigidly enforced, the character and usefulness of the Scotch 








| and more also within the debateable sphere of contemporary politics. 


And called it Andrew Horner ! ’ 

The subject of this stinging stanza had the good sense not to be offended with 
its satire, cheerfully paid the wager, set to for a night’s revelry with his new 
friends, and thrust his poems between the bars of the grate, when ‘the sma’ 
hours’ came on to four in the morning. As his poetic rival then kindly rolled 
up the hearth-rug in a quiet corner of the room, to serve as a pillow for the 
vanquished rhymester—then, literally, a carpet knight—the old man, better 
prophet than poet, exclaimed, ‘ Hoot, mon, but ye’ll be a great poet yet!’” 

“One who has a Good Memory ” continues in Fraser’s Magazine his 
reminiscences of Louis Philippe, now considered as King of the French: but 
here the writer has entered upon ground more within everybody’s memory, 
It 
is, however, still readable and amusing. A trait of Charles the Tenth, 
after the troubles of 1830 had broken out, imparts, in its calm courage, 
an air of respectability to that Monarch’s remarkable obtuseness. Louis 
the Sixteenth might naturally be taken by surprise when the first revo- 
lution broke the despotic dream of ages; but Charles had witnessed a revolu- 
tion—and in vain! “The Monarch was imperturbable, and assured the Dut- 
chess [de Berri] there was no reason for any apprehension respecting the result. 
Even the arrival of a young artist at the palace charged, to take the portrait of 
the King, and who gave a graphic and fearful account of the scenes he had 
witnessed, did not move that Prince; who, after having listened with attention 
to the recital, said, ‘ Ce n’est rien, tout cela finira ce soir; ce n'est presque rien. 
Tenez, mon cher, ce que vous avez de mieux A faire c’est de commencer mon 
portrait.’ And then Charles the Tenth sat down before the artist, and his 
features did not evince the slightest change. Not so the painter: he could 
not proceed. ‘The King perceived it. ‘Eb bien!’ said the Monarch, with 
unruffied composure, ‘ce sera pour la semaine prochaine.’ ” 

The writer says, it was at the office of the National newspaper that the name 
of the Duke of Orleans was first put forward as King. 

Time was when the innermost garment of a lady was called a smock; and 
for centuries after Shakspeare the word suggested no indelicate ideas to those 
who looked unmoved at the naked figures of Titian. The world became more 
and more refined; smock was inserted in the Index Expurgatorius, and the 
word shift took its place. What could possibly be more pure and unsuggestive 
—a shift! a change—that is all. A change of linen! In time it was found 
that even this simple and diffused generality became offensive. Purity itself, 
however, could suggest nothing more inoffensive than a change of linen, a shift. 
Bashfulness (which is not always modesty) was inexorable, and in despair we 
resorted to France: the word chemise was adopted, and I now see written up 
in the shops a still further refinement, “chemises d'homme,”—can we go 
further? A charitable lady visiting a child’s school asked a young sempstress 
if the work she was employed on was a chemise? The girl replied, “ No, my 
lady, this is a he-mise; that there girl makes the she-mizes.”—Jerrold’s Illu- 
minated Magazine. 

One ought to say “ vaudevire ” instead of “ vaudeville” ; because vaude- 
villes took their origin in the vallies of Vire, a river which gives its name toa 
town of the same name, in Lower Normandy ; and its vallies, [ vaux,] where 
the first vaudevilles were performed, under the name of “ vaudevire,” were 
very near to that town. ‘lhese vaux-de-vire, having been carried to Paris, 
where their origin was ill knowa, were called “ vaudevilles ” by corruption.— 
Ségrais. 
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DR. ARNOLD'S HISTORY OF ROME. 
Mr. Hare, the translator of Nresuur, and the editor of this 
posthumous volume of Dr. ARNoLD’s History, gives amongst the 
reasons for the long-delayed publication, the following interesting 
account. : ; ; 

«The manuscript which was put into my hands was singularly clear and 
correct ; one might have thought, at first sight, that it was fit for going to the 
ress immediately. But it proved that the author’s practice was not to note 
his references at the time he was composing his narrative; he used to keep 
them to be added afterwards. Hence, the only notes under the text which 
were found in the manuscript are the first nine to the first chapter, and that in 
the Basque numerals in p. 393, 1 conceive that, after having impregnated his 
mind with the liveliest conception he could gain of the events he was about to 
record, from a comparison of the accounts given by the ancient writers, he was 
unwilling to interrupt the flow of the narrative by pausing to examine the 
details of tle documents, and so reserved all specific remarks on their contents 
until the work was revised after its completion. Else such a practice would 
seem to entail a considerable addition of trouble. But it was also the practice 
of another friend of mine, who has enriched our literature with the best of all 
histories of Greece; and I have been informed that it was Niebuhr’s practice 
also, only that Niebuhr’s memory was so prodigious, he would often insert his 
references, with the number of the book and chapter, and at times with the 
words of the original, without feeling any need of verifying them. 

“ Owing to this cause, the work became considerably more arduous than I had 
anticipated; at least for one whose studies during the last ten years had lain 
in totally different regions, and who could only find an hour or two now and 
then, often at long intervals, to employ on it.” 

We conjecture, however, that in adding his references it was 
the practice of Dr. ARNoxp te revise his composition; for there 
seems to us traces of those imperfections that can only be re- 
moved by repeated touches. At the same time, we think this 
want of the last finish renders the work more racy, and exhibits the 
character of the author more distinctly, than in his previous vo- 
lumes. ‘lhe man seems to be more visible, and more directly in 
communion with the reader. In every history, as in every other 
work, the qualities of the writer must be displayed ; but in Hume, 
Gipson, Mir1, and evenin Rozertson though to a less degree, the 


author comes before the reader less as a man than as an intelligence. Be j _ bel nish 
his most untimely death, there is little intermingling of disquisition 


His genius is reflected in his style and method of treatment: he 
may often express his own opinions, and sometimes directly address 
the reader; but it is as an historian—the mind, not the man, is 
presented. In this volume of Dr. Arnotn’s History of Rome, 
the man is before us, not egotistically, but heartily. His 
warm and genial nature rejoices at any act of virtue or heroism, 
and rises in arms against the tyranny of rulers; his humanity de- 
nounces the atrocities of ancient warfare; he carries the reader 
over the ground of the campaign, as if he were his scholar and 
companion, (we learn from his editor that he had “a singular 
geographical eye,” which took the same delight in a good map as 
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| be a question, looking merely to effects : 








really its moving and directing power; and the energy of his country was but’a 
light reflected from his own. History therefore gathers itself into his single 
person: in that vast tempest, which from North and South, from the West 
and the East, broke upon Italy, we see nothing but Hannibal. 

But if Hannibal’s genius may be likened to the Homeric god, who in his 
hatred of the Trojans rises from the deep to rally the fainting Greeks and to 
lead them against the enemy, so the calm courage with which Hector met his 
more than human adversary in his country’s cause, is no unworthy image of 
the unyielding magnanimity displayed by the aristocracy of Rome. As Han- 
nibal utterly eclipses Carthage, so, on the contrary, Fabius, Marcellus, Clau- 
dius Nero, even Scipio himself, are as nothing when compared to the spirit, and 
wisdom, and power of Rome. The Senate, which voted its thanks to its poli- 
tical enemy Varro, after his disastrous defeat, “ because he had not despaired of 
the Commonwealth,” and which disdained either to solicit, or to reprove, or to 
threaten, or in any way to notice the twelve colonies which had refused their 
accustomed supplies of men for the army, is far more to be honoured than the 
conqueror of Zama. ‘This we should the more carefully bear in mind, because 
our tendency is to admire individual greatness far more than national; and as 
no single Roman will bear comparison with Hannibal, we are apt to murmur at 
the event of the contest, and to think that the victory was awarded to the 
least worthy of the combatants. On the contrary, never was the wisdom of 
God’s providence more manifest than in the issue of the struggle between Rome 
and Carthage. It was clearly for the good of mankind that Hannibal should 
be conquered : his triumph would have stopped the progress of the world. For 
great men can only act permanently by forming great nations; and no one man, 
even though it were Hannibal himself, can in one generation effect such a work. 
But where the nation has been merely enkindled for a while by a great man’s 
spirit, the light passes away with him who communicated it; and the nation, 
when he is gone, is like a dead body, to which magic power had for a moment 
given an unnatural life; when the charm has ceased, the body is cold and stiff 
as before. He who grieves over the battle of Zama, should carry on his 
thoughts to a period thirty years later, when Hannibal must in the course of 
nature have been dead, and consider how the isolated Phoenician city of 
Carthage was fitted to receive and to consolidate the civilization of Greece, 
or by its laws and institutions to bind together barbarians of every race and 
language into an organized empire, and prepare them for becoming, when 
that empire was dissolved, the free members of the commonwealth of Christian 
Europe. 

The period embraced in this posthumous volume extends from 
the end of the first to the end of the second Punic war; though 
the new history closes with the defeat and death of Hasprupat, and 
the career of Scipio in Spain. Two or three more chapters would 
have been required to complete the subject upon its present scale: 
as the best substitute, Dr. ArNoxn’s account of the last years of the 
war and the subsequent career of Hannipau is added from his life 
of Hannrpat, written in 1823 for the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
It is intended to reprint from the same publication the history of 
Rome from the end of the second Punic war to the death of 
AveGustus, so as to complete the author's history of the republic— 
for the rule of a single man was scarcely established even de facto 
till the accession of Trpertvs. 

The treatment of the present differs from both the previous 
volumes. Either from the greater fulness of the authorities, or, as 
we incline to think, from the author's design being unfinished by 


with narrative: the story proceeds uninterruptedly from the open- 
ing to the close, except where the untrustiness of the authorities 
calls for remark. Whether there is not too much minuteness 
in the account of the later campaigns of Hannipa, may perhaps 
but if the main objects of 
historical composition are, to reconcile discrepancies, and set 


| aside falsehoods even though recorded, so as to present a true 


| them, 


lovers of painting in a picture) ; he makes him acquainted with his | 


own difficulties in trying to follow the loose geographical descrip- 
tions of the ancient historians, and to settle the confusion and 
discrepancies of the narratives as they have come down to us; 
whilst pervading all, is a primitive, almost a homely simplicity and 
manliness of character, which indicate that Dr. ArNotp’s successful 
attempt to narrate the “legends and stories of the first three 
centuries of Rome in a more antiquated style,” was not so much 
imitative as native to the character of the man. ‘There is an 
Homeric roughness and vigour about him, as if he were a legendary 
poet pouring out the knowledge he had gathered, rather than a 
common historian arranging the results of his “research.” Yet, not- 
withstanding this unaffected simplicity of the heart, there is 
nothing approaching credulity or weakness in the head. The 


acumen of the critic is applied to a searching investigation of 


every statement in his authorities, the judgment of the philosopher 
to a true appreciation of the character and conducto’ men. 
the personal leanings of the writer, like those probably of most 
other persons, are in favour of HannipaL; around whose memory 
misfortune has cast a halo, which covers his unjustifiable com- 
mencement of the war and all its subsequent miseries. But this 
individual. liking is not allowed an influence in the following 
masterly estimate of the belligerents and the rationale of the results. 
HANNIBAL AND ROME. 

Twice in history has there been witnessed the struggle of the highest 
vidual genius against the resources and institutions of a great nation; and in 
both cases the nation has been victorious. For seventeen years Hannibal 
strove against Rome; for sixteen years Napoleon Buonaparte strove against 
England: the efforts of the first ended in Zama, those of the second in 
Waterloo. 

True it is, as Polybius has said, that Hannibal was supported by the zealous 
exertions of Carthage ; and the strength of the epposition to his policy has been 
very possibly exaggerated by the Roman writers. But the zeal of his country 
in the contest, as Polybius himself remarks in another place, was itself the 
work of his family. Never did great men more show themselves the living 
spirit of a nation than Hamilcar, and Hasdrubal, and Hannibal, during a period 
of nearly fifty years, approved themselves to be to Carthage. It is not then 
merely through our ignorance of the internal state of Carthage that Hannibal 
stands so prominent in all our conceptions of the second Punic war: he was 


indi- 


Thus, | 


account of facts, and to enforce the instruction deducible from 
then Dr. Arnoxn’s account of the second Punic war 
may almost stand alone among later histories. Something of the 
lecturer pointing oyt the moral, or of the critic investigating con- 
flicting statements, may undoubtedly predominate, and the scho- 
lastic patriarch may be too much mixed up with the historian: 
but these are only defects of form. Fuller knowledge accompanies 
the fuller account, and the peculiarities of the narrator bring out 
peculiarities in the subject. Even these remarks only apply to the 
campaigns which were undistinguished by any important event, 
but occupied by Ifannipar in ravaging the country, and by the 
Romans in dogging his steps at a secure distance. Wherever the 
event is great and the original accounts are intelligible, Dr. 
ARNOLD’s narrative may vie with that of our greatest historians. 
In the larger exploits of Hannrpat, every thing is wondrously 
clear; we see the main operations as distinctly as he himself con- 
ceived them; and where the authorities are loose or confused, Dr. 
ArnoLp adopts the judicious course of first telling their story as 
best he may, and then giving his own conception. 

The passage of a river in the presence of an enemy is, accord- 
ing to Napoteon, one of the most delicate and riskful operations 
of war. The first exploit of Hannrpar after leaving Spain was to 
cross the Rhone with the Gauls in front of him; and to cross it not 
only without loss, but with the total rout of the enemy, and their 
complete destruction as an army. The account affords a good 
example at once of the general and his historian. 

HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE OF THE RHONE. 

We must understand that Hannibal kept his army as far away from the sea 
as possible, in order to conceal his movements from the Romans: therefore he 
came upon the Rhone, not on the line of the later Roman road from Spain to 
Italy, which crossed the river at Tarasco, between Avignon and Arles, but at 
a point much higher up, above its confluence with the Durance, and nearly 
half-way, if we can trust Polybius’ reckoning, from the sea to its confluence 
with the Isere. Here he obtained from the natives on the right bank, by pay- 
ing a fixed price, all their boats and vessels of every description with which 
they were accustomed to traffic down the river: they allowed him also to 
cut timber for the construction of others; and thus in two days he was pro- 
vided with the means of transporting his army. But finding that the Gauls 
were assembled on the Eastern bank to oppose his passage, he sent off a detach- 
ment of his army by night with native guides, to ascend the right bank, for 
about two-and-twenty miles, and there to cross as they could, where there was 
no enemy to stop them. The woods which then lined the river supplied this 
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detachment with the means of constructing barks and rafts enough for the 
sage; they took advantage of one of the many islands in this part of the 
hone, to cross where the stream was divided ; and thus they all reached the 
left bank in safety. There they took up a strong position; probably one of 
those strange masses of rock which rise here and there with steep cliffy sides, 
like islands, out of the vast plain, and rested for four-and-twenty hours after 
their exertions in the march and the passage of the river. 

Hannibal allowed eight-and-forty hours to pass from the time when the de- 
tachment left his camp; and then, on the morning of the fifth day after his 
arrival on the Rhone, he made his preparations for the passage of his main 
army. The mighty stream of the river, fed by the snows of the high Alps, 
is swelled rather than diminished by the heats of summer; so that, although 
the season was that when the Southern rivers are generally at their lowest, 
it was rolling the vast mass of its waters along with a startling fulness and 
rapidity. The heaviest vessels were therefore placed on the left, highest up 
the stream, to form something of a breakwater for the smaller craft crossing 
below; the small boats held the flower of the light-armed foot, while thecavalry 
were in the larger vessels, most of the horses being towed astern swimming, and 
a single soldier holding three or four together by their bridles. Every thing 
was ready, and the Gauls on the opposite side had poured out of their camp, 
and lined the bank in scattered groups at the most accessible points, thinking 
that their task of stopping the enemy’s landing would be easily accomplished. 
At length Hannibal’s eye observed a column of smoke rising on the further 
shore, above or on the right of the barbarians. This was the concerted signal 
which assured him of the arrival of his detachment; and he instantly ordered 
his men to embark, and to push across with all possible speed. ‘They pulled 
vigorously against the rapid stream, cheering each other to the work; while 
behind them were their friends, cheering them also from the bank; and before 
them were the Gauls, singing their war-songs, and calling them to come on 
with tones and gestures of defiance. But on a sudden a mass of fire was seen 
on the rear of the barbarians; the Gauls on the bank looked behind, and began 
to turn away from the river; and presently the bright arms and white linen 
coats of the African and Spanish soldiers appeared above the bank, breaking in 
upon the disorderly line of the Gauls. Haunibal himself, who was with the 
party crossing the river, leaped on shore among the first, and forming his men 
as fast as they landed, led them instantly to the charge. But the Gauls, con- 
fased and bewildered, made little resistance; they fled in utter rout; whilst 
Hannibal, not losing a moment, sent back his vessels and boats for a fresh de- 
tachment of his army; and before night his whole force, with the exception of 
his elephants, was sately established on the Eastern side of the Rhone. 

As a specimen of Dr. Arnoxp’s narration of civil events, we 
take the filling up of the vacancies in the Senate, created by the 
slaughters of Cannz and the other victories of Hannimax; one of 
the greatest exercises of authority over a state ever intrusted to a 
single man, and by far the most nobly fulfilled. 

THE DICTATOR M. FABIUS BUTEO. 

During the interval from active warfare afforded by the winter, the Romans 
took measures for filling up the numerous vacancies, which the lapse of five 
years, and so many disastrous battles, had made in the numbers of the Senate. 
The natural course would have been to elect Censors, to whom the duty of 
making out the rol! of the Senate properly belonged; but the vacancies were so 
many, and the Censor’s power in admitting new citizens and degrading old 
ones was so enormous, that the Senate feared, it seems, to trust to the result of 
an ordinary election; and resolved that the Censor’s business should be per- 
formed by the oldest man, in point of standing, of all those who had already 
been Censors, and that he should be appointed Dictator for this especial duty, 
although there was one Dictator already for the conduct of the war. The person 
thus selected was M. Fabius Buteo, who had been Censor six-and-twenty years 
before, at the end of the first Punic war, and who had more recently been the 
chief of the embassy sent to declare war on Carthage after the destruction of 
Saguntum. That his appointment might want no legal formality, C. Varro, 
the only surviving Consul, was sent for home from Apulia to nominate him; 
the Senate intending to detain Varro in Rome till he should have presided at 
the comitia for the election of the next year’s magistrates. The nomination, 
as usual, took place at midnight; and on the following morning M. Fabius 
appeared in the forum with his four-and-twenty lictors, and ascended the rostra 
to address the people. Invested with absolute power for six months, and 
especially charged with no less a task than the formation, at his discretion, of 
that great council which possessed the supreme government of the Common- 
wealth, the noble old man neither shrunk weakly from so heavy a burden, nor 
ambitiously abused so vast an authority. He told the people that he would 
not strike off the name of a single senator from the list of the Senate, and 
that, in filling up the vacancies, he would proceed by a defined rule; that he 
would first add all those who had held curule offices within the last five years 
without having been admitted as yet into the Senate; that in the second place 
he would take all who within the same period had been tribunes, ediles, or 
questors; and thirdly, all those who could show in their houses spoils won in 
battle from an enemy, or who bad received the wreath of oak for saving the 
life of a citizen in battle. In this manner, one hundred and seventy-seven new 
senators were placed on the roll; the new members thus forming a large 
majority of the whole number of the Senate, which amounted only to three 
hundred. ‘This being done forthwith, the Dictator, as he stood in the rostra, 
resigned his office, dismissed his lictors, and went down into the forum a private 
man. There be purposely lingered amidst the crowd, lest the people should 
leave their business to follow him home: but their admiration was not cooled 
by this delay, and when he withdrew at the usual hour the whole people 
attended him to his house. 


war could scarcely operate beyond the outer walls, so that every 
garrison must be stormed,) we may perhaps conclude that artillery 
would have been useless—that the army, recruited from a distance, 
must have been destroyed before the towns of Latium proper had 
been carried, even could it have been fed while the sieges were 
prosecuted. The principle indicated by Dr. ArNoxp’s criticism 
is no doubt sound—that no country can be conquered which is full 
of strong positions, whether fortresses or fastnesses, if the defenders 
will hold them to the last, and either “do or die.” Hannrsat failed, 
not from want of artillery, or he would doubtless have procured it, 
but because success under the circumstances was impossible, when 
the allied towns, contrary to his expectations, remained faithful to 
the Romans. A similar principle, as we indicated in our notice of 
the Wetuincton Despatches, was illustrated in Spain; though the 
Spaniards, according to the Duke, were not altogether like ancient 
Romans, and Naro.eon had more available means of men and 
materiel, even to the last, than Hannupat ever possessed. 


LORD DACRE OF GILSLAND. 


Tue scene of this historical romance is laid in England, during the 
reign of Elizabeth: its general subject is the series of conspiracies 
to which the persecution of the Roman Catholics and Mary Queen 
of Scots gave rise ; but the particular event selected as the nucleus 
of the story is the rising in the North, with which, in defiance 
of chronology, the conspiracy of Babington is united. Lord Dacre 
of Gilsland is made the hero of this plot; and connected with 
him, at first in politics and afterwards in love, is Gertrude Har- 
ding, the daughter of a Roman Catholic citizen. On the adven- 
tures of this pair the interest of the romance principally depends, 
Lord Dacre is in danger from the Government ; Gertrude both from 
the Government and the lustful passion of Leicester, assisted by 
Leicester's female instrument, who has some mysterious wrongs to 
avenge upon the Hardings. There is also an under-plot ; Lucy 
Fenton, a cousin of Gertrude, being violently abducted by a courtier. 

As an historical romance, Lord Dacre of Gilsland may be 
pronounced clever. The authoress has studied the times, and 
caught their external features. The self-will, violence, and when 
thwarted the cruelty of Elizabeth—the unscrupulous arts of 
Burleigh and Walsingham, with the reckless libertinism of 
Leicester, and the darker practices of which he has been accused— 
are all exhibited; but in too hard and strained a way. The 
concomitants of manners and natural character are wanting. So 
that the scenes are about as true representatives of reality as the 
grotesque carvings of a Gothic building: we see what the design 
is intended to represent; we may even recognize a particular 
likeness; but truth and life are not there. The same may be 
said of the general characteristics of the times: the persons, their 
conversation and costumes, are Elizabethan, doubtless; but it is 
rather the corpse than the body of Elizabeth's age. The de- 
scription of scenery, pageants, and customs, is better, because 
easier, and because the writer's genius is more descriptive than 
either narrative or dramatic. In telling an incident, and still more 
in exhibiting a scene, the art of the writer is too obvious and 
imitative. Her persons cannot move without adventures, and 
often adventures that lead to nothing or very little: Gertrude is 
continually plunged into distress only to be rescued from it; and 
the authoress pushes to an extreme extent the circulating library 
rule of making a volume break off at an interesting part. ‘The 
sections in Lord Dacre seem throughout constructed on this 
principle. We are alternated from the difficulties of Lucy to those 
of Gertrude, and again to those of Dacre; each case being left, not 
at a natural pause in the action, but just in the very middle ofa 
distress. The narrative, however, is better than the drama. 
Despite the encumbrance of literal description too often recurring, 
and of scenes that end in themselves, Lord Dacre of Gilsland has 
the interest of a story, not merely in its end but in its progress. 

It may sound uncritical to notice that the writer seems a Roman 
Catholic; but her religion perverts her views of history, as her 
history certainly vitiates her romance. We do not mean the 
incongruity of bringing together the events of 1569 and 1587, 
with other violations of fact. They have little effect upon the 
fiction, though they may mislead the uninformed reader. The evil 
spoken of is more pervading. The conspiracy is not formed to 





The general cause of Hannipat’s failure has been unfolded by 
Dr. ARNOLD in a passage already quoted: it was the struggle of an 
individual genius against a nation, and the indomitable will pos- 
sessed by the people enabled the nation to triumph at last; which, 
besides the instance of Naro.eon and Great Britain, has been seen 
upon a smaller scale in Venetian and Dutch history. In a military 
sense, Dr. Arnop attributes the failure to HAaNnnipatr’s want of 
artillery. He was compelled to leave the fortified places through- 
out the country in the hands of the enemy, as he could only hope 
to carry them by blockade. ‘“ When Canne had taught the Ro- 
mans to avoid pitched battles in the open field,” says Dr. ARNOLD, 
“ the war became necessarily a series of sieges; where Hannibal's 
strongest arm, his cavalry, could render little service, while his 
infantry was in quality not more than equal to the enemy, and his 
artillery was decidedly inferior”: and the historian is induced to 
think that Hannisat should have striven to supply the deticiency. 
Yet, when we consider the number of places to be carried, the 
superior advantages possessed hy the besieged under the ancient 
system of warfare, the risks a besieging army must always run with 
an enemy, as was the case with the Romans, numerically superior 
in the field, and the loss of life at which every resolutely-defended 
place must be gotten possession of, (for the machinery of ancient 





redress grievances that are made very perceptible; nor does 
the reader feel that it originates in any chivalrous spirit of self- 
devoted loyalty, such as prompted the Scotch risings in favour of 
the Stuarts. The object is to place Mary on the throne as the 
“legitimate” Queen, (alluding to the Papal brand on Anne Bo- 
leyn’s marriage) ; and the whole of the plotting has too much of a 
business air to excite the sympathy of the reader—the conspirators 
make their play and run their chance with a full knowledge of the 
game. It is to be suspected, too, that the writer's pictures of the 
times are exaggerated by presenting the exception as the rule. 
Tested by our ideas, much evil might exist, and much tyranny 
might be exercised upon hated individuals; but the rule of Eliza- 
beth was popular in her own day, and was long embalmed in the 
popular memory,—a result not obtainable had great lawlessness 
existed. Elizabeth's prosecution and execution of Mary were 
forced upon her by Parliament and the popular voice, and the con- 
demnation was celebrated by ringing of bells and bonfires through- 
out the country. From a deficiency of imagination, coupled ap- 
parently with her religious prejudices, the authoress cannot realize 
these things so as to present a real and vivid picture of the 
age. ‘The forms, it is true, are of the sixteenth century, but the 
mind is of the nineteenth. 
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Many passages of distinct and powerful description are scattered 
through the book, but not always introduced with judgment, and 
by their frequent recurrence and minute character rather balking 
the impatience of the reader. The most striking scene in the ro- 
mance is the last ; where, by means of the figure called anticipation, 
the reader is introduced to the deathbed of Queen Elizabeth, who 
has summoned Lucy Fenton, changed into a matron, to wait upon 
her. The Queen’s remorse is attributed to a wrong cause, and the 


scene is melodramatic, but there is power in it. 
DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

The Queen lay in her bed: she had ordered her attendants not to draw the 
curtains over her windows, and she watched the leafless trees waving to and fro 
before them, and the ruddy flame of her fire, dancing upon the tapestry. 
Elizabeth had sunk into that partial torpor in which, though the mind has not 
altogether yielded to the influence of sleep, the memories, the visions that pass 
over it, have the indistinctness of a dream. A long train of shadows flitted 
before the mental eye of Elizabeth : there was the fair face of Gertrude Harding, 
and another face as fair; the features too of the ill-fated Essex rose to blight 
her in her sleep ; but ever were those female faces present, even when the others 
had passed away. Suddenly Elizabeth started up—she was wide awake, but an 
unutterable horror had seized upon her soul—any thing to escape from that 
bed! and when her dismal shriek had summoned her attendants to her apart- 
ment, they found her standing in her night-dress on the floor, her hands 
clenched, her eyes fixed as in a convulsion, and specks of foam upon ber parted 
lips. It wasa frightful spectacle, the strongly marked but withered features 
and stony blue eyes of the miserable Queen. 

But what needs it to prolong the description of scenes so horrible; the 
struggles of a soul which had used its greatness only to destroy; and which, 
summoned to quit that world it had too much loved, shrunk from the contem- 
plation of its past career. 

No entreaties could prevail upon the wretched Queen to return to her bed : 
she raved, screamed, and wept at the proposal. Cushions were brought, and 
upon them she was extended; bitterly bemoaning her miserable fate, and re- 
fusing all refreshment and consolation. 

Who does not know that for ten days the unhappy Queen thus remained, 
still refusing to enter her bed. The Bishops, and the Lords of the Council, 
alike in vain entreated her to alter this resolution. To Lucy Willoughton, 
whom she still detained in attendance, she expressed strong indignation against 
Secretary Cecil, the son of her old favourite Burleigh. 

“He telleth the people, Mistress Willoughtor,” said Elizabeth, “that I am 
mad: but 1am not mad; oh, would to God that I were!” 

“Gracious madam, be comforted!” said Lucy, who was moved by the pitiable 
condition of the Queen. 

“Do not thou mock me, fair dame, with such empty words,” replied Eliza- 
beth: “had thy poor cousin seen me thus, she had known me better than to 
talk of comfort. Alas, alas, why docs her face still pursue me? God knows how 
bitterly I mourned her fate: but ic cometh, it cometh for ever, and still 
accompanied by another, which my sou! sickeneth to behold.” 

While Elizabeth spoke, entered Sir Robert Cecil, with the Lord Admiral, a 
relation of the Queen: they came to entreat that she would euffer herself to be 
conveyed to bed. 

Elizabeth looked round, shuddering at her costly couch. “Ob, never, 
never!” she exclaimed. “Ob, Cecil, it thou hadst seen there what I have seen, 
thou wouldst not drive thy mistress to that couch of horrors!” 

“ What has your Grace there beheld?” said Cecil; ‘have you seen the 
dwellers of another world ?” 

“Nay!” answered Elizabeth, “assuredly that is an idle question, and be- 
neath our notice.” 

“In sooth your Grace must retire to bed,” persisted Cecil, “if it be but to 
satisfy the affection of your people!” 

At these words, the embers of an almost extinguished fire again blazed in the 
heart of Elizabeth, and lighted up her worn featurcs with something of the 
dignity of old: she raised herself on her cushions. 

“Must!” she exclaimed ; “is must a word to be addressed to princes? Little 
man, little man, thy father, if he bad been alive, durst not have used that word. 
But, alas! alas! ” continued the Queen, wringing ber hands, and speaking in 
a tone of deep dejection, “thou art grown presumptuous, because thou knowest 
that I shall die!” 

“Good madam, be comforted,” said the Lord Admiral, again approaching 
the Queen. 

She again raised herself with Lucy’s assistance, and, grasping him by the 
hand, she looked iteously in his face ; then bursting into tears, she exclaimed— 
“My Lord, my Lord, I am tied with an iron collar about my neck; I am tied 
fast, and the case is altered with me!” 

From this time the Queen gradually sunk, falling into a lethargy which re- 
leased her from those mental torments which it had wrung the compassionate 
heart of Lucy to behold: during this lethargy she was placed in her bed. As 
her end was now evidently fast approaching, the Lord Kceper, the Admiral, 
and the Secretary Cecil, were deputed by the Council to learn Elizabeth’s will 
with regard to her successor. ) snes Willoughton, whom the Queen during 
her intervals of consciousness had commanded to remain near her, stood by the 
side of the royal couch. The Queen took no notice when the Kings of Scot- 
land and France were mentioned by those lords ; then they spoke ot the heir of 
the house of Suffolk, the Lord Beauchamp, the son of Lady Catherine Grey and 
the Earl of Hertford, to whom Elizabeth had always borne a strong antipathy. 
At this name she started, and the dulness of death seemed to vanish for a mo- 
ment from her wild blue eyes; while she fiercely exclaimed—* I will have no 
rascal’s son in my seat; none but a king shall sit upon the throne of Eliza- 
beth! and who should that be but our cousin, the King of Scots!” 

She never spoke again. 


” 


MR. MURRAY'S SUMMER AT PORT PHILLIP. 


Tue Honourable Rosert Dunpas Murray, an invalid in search 
of robuster health, and possibly of an opening for enterprise, found 
himself at Port Phillip in September 1841. In that rising colony 








he passed the following summer, answering to our winter: but the | 
only distinct notice we have of his doings is an account of a journey | 


into the bush and asojourn at the hut of a settler. The rest of his 
own experience, and possibly of some little colony information 
taking the favourable side of things, is thrown into the shape of 
general description, with here and there a particular sketch. His 
book opens with an account of the capital of the colony, Melbourne, 
and of its society and vicinity. ‘The character of the country, 
with information respecting the purchase of land, and some useful 
hints for settlers, form the subject of another chapter. Squatting, 
or in other words depasturing an extensive district on an annual 
licence—which will eventually turn out, we expect, not very 
dissimilar to the public domain of the Romans—leads to a good 
account of the sheep-stations; and helps to suggest the clearest 


* | every stranger. 





idea we have met with of the character of Australia, as it is, and as 
it is ever likely to be, unless public works resembling the tanks 
of Ceylon should procure for it an unlimited supply of water. The 
rest of the volume consists of the author’s sketches in the bush, 
including remarks on the colonists and aborigines; with a compi- 
lation on the geography, history, government, and statistics of the 
colony. But, though many of these particulars are drawn from 
printed documents readily accessible, the spirit of the author’s own 
knowledge pervades the account, and he only takes such facts as 
fell in with his general view. He is not using-up materials. 

After James and Hoon, Mr. Murray is the best recent traveller 
that has given an account of a colony. He wants the substance, va- 
riety, and power of Hoop; nor has he the hard, worldly, disparaging 
shrewdness of James, with his Copsert-like coarseness and vigour; 
and it seems a matter of necessity that he should be deficient in 
the experience of older men. But we think he has carried out 
with him a better education and a more comprehensive mind than 
any of his predecessors, even if it is dashed with speculation. His 
Summer at Port Phillip, however, though pleasant, readable, and 
useful, both in the hints it gives to the proposing colonist and the 
ideas it suggests to the home reader, is scarcely equal to his oppor- 
tunities or abilities. Sometimes the writer so much predominates 
that his descriptions take the air of a littérateur’s sketch rather 
than a traveller's account ; sometimes he is so vague and general 
that he conveys no fresher idea than a compiler, and seems no more 
to be trusted than a sale-advertisement. Words, whatever those 
who use them may think to the contrary, can only be made to con- 
vey images by means of images already familiar to those whom we 
address. When Mr. Murray talks of the “hotels” and “ villas” 
of Melbourne and its neighbourhood, the terms, most probably, 
will convey a false idea to the ill-informed, who will picture to 
themselves such hotels and villas as they are familiar with: those 
who know the short time that has elapsed since the colony was 
founded, the great scarcity of capital and labour, with the crisis 
that followed the Jand-speculations, and which indeed is scarcely 
past, will feel sure that these buildings cannot be of a very finished 
kind, though they may not know what idea to attach to them. 
His facts are sometimes at odds with his judgment; as if the de- 
light of finding himself ashore after the confinement of a sea-voyage 
had coloured his conclusions. Now and then, too, there is ob- 
viously such a tone of jocular exaggeration that we know not how 
much to believe: for example, in this ludicrous denunciation of 
the 

STREETS OF MELBOURNE. 

In the mean time, we have left bekind us the unpaved streets of Melbourne, 
famed for the gutters that meander from side to side in deep-worn channels ; 
which, it would appear, are purposely neglected, in order to instruct the popu- 
lation in leaping during the day, and to furnish bruises and broken limbs by 
night for the advancement of medical science. It is now the dry season; so 
that we have no occasion to ford Elizabeth Street, which, during the rainy 
months, changes into a dangerous rapid, the crossing of which then becomes an 
operation requiring no little nerve and caution. Some talk there was of esta- 
blishing the Humane Society’s apparatus on its banks, soon after a child was 
nearly drowned in venturing across; but the rumour died away on the ap- 
proach of summer and the dry weather. 

These are blemishes or deficiencies that we should not merely 
wish away, but their places occupied by matter of a more practical 
kind; which Mr. Murray must not only have had opportunities 
to collect during his sojourn at Melbourne, but was quite capable 
of exhibiting. There is no lack of observation or of judgment in 
the following passages. 

USE OF OXEN IN AUSTRALIA. 

Some time will be necessary to become reconciled to the use of bullocks in 
the multifarious capacities to which the practice of the colony devotes them, 
and whose assistance as animals of draught will be new to the experience of 
English and Scotch tillers of the soil. From the tardiness of their movemente, 
combined with the small amount of work performed, they impart a double 
portion of tedium to the labours of the husbandman, and certainly appear to 
great disadvantage in contrast with the superior activity of horses: but this 
slowness, although sufficiently annoying, is more than compensated by the 
superior steadiness of their draught; and but for the weight of their numbers 
acting in concert, it is doubtful whether any other power could enable the 
colonist to overcome the resistance offered to the plough in breaking up the 
virgin soil; at all events, it would be impossible by on other means to convey 
a load along the rugged tracks that serve as the only lines of communication, 
abounding, as these do, with the unremoved impediments of the wilderness— 
deep gullies, treacherous swamps, precipitous ascents, and bridgeless rivers. It 
is in meeting these obstacles that their utility becomes most obvious. How- 
ever deep the dray may be embedded in mud, or perilous the acclivity up the 
face of which it is toiling, the driver has no fear for the result. Inch by inch 
it is dragged forward, the chain so stiff as to resemble a bar of polished steel, 
while the team never for a moment relaxes from a uniform strain, that fails not, 
though by slow degrees, to force a way against all opposition. In such situa- 
tions, the strength of horses would be by exhausted by their own strug- 
gles, which, so far from being useful, would tend rather to endanger themselves 
and the vehicle. 

WATER-HOLES OF PORT PHILLIP. 

However deserted by its current, it is rare to find the channel of one of these 
streams without some portion of its contents remaining in those deep pools of 
water that occur at greater or less intervals in its course, and in colonial phrase 
are termed “ water-holes.” ‘That these water-holes form one of the most ex- 
traordinary features of this new world, must, I think, be the impression of 
Often in taking my course along the grassy bed of what in 
winter is arunning stream of no great depth, I have come upon a natural basin 
of water, deep and clear, and in a situation where no winding or abrupt dee 
clivity might show it to be the effect of an eddy in the current. This is a 
water-hole; and many of them attain the size of ponds, the contents of which 
seldom become stagnant, while the depth ranges from ten to twenty feet, and 
diminishes but little during the summer. Not a feware so regularly shaped as 
to appear the work of art; their margin forming a complete circle, at the brim 
of which you find the water as deep as in the centre. ‘Lo what they owe their 
origin it is difficult to conjecture: it is probable their formation may be traced 
to the unseen springs by which they are fed, whose feeble efforts, during the 
course of ages, may have scooped out cavities such as these from the soil around 
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them. But however mysteriously excavated and supplied, we cannot fail to 

arrive at the conclusion, that they constitute a wonderful provision for retain- 

ing an element, the want of which would render large tracts of great fruitful- 

ness, and now abounding in flocks and herds, as devoid of life as a desert. 
TREES OF PORT PHILLIP. 

In point of beauty, it must be confessed that the green-wood tree of the 
Australian forests, though often rising to a noble height, and as picturesque in 
its outlines and attitudes as any that bears a leaf, nevertheless stands far below 
any individual of our English woods. Not that its limbs are less giant-like or 
less boldly thrown into the air, but there is wanting the rich burden of foliage 
which a colder climate heaps with such profusion on the bending branches ; 
and we miss the shade that spreads around each stem, and diffuses the grateful 
coolness we were wont to enjoy. In comparison with the plumage of the oak 
or elm, theirs is a scanty sprinkling of drooping, attenuated leaves; a crop so 
thin-sown as to seem as if dwarfed in its early growth by some blight, and to 
have remained ever since in a state of premature decay. Moreover, to increase 
their disadvantages, the hues with which they greet the eye exclude every tint 
of a bright description; a dull green being the prevailing shade of shrub as well 
as tree. This it is that tinges every landscape with a degree of monotony and 
sadness that could not fail to convey a gloomy impression, did we not see the 
prospect invariably lighted up by a brilliant sunshine, and diversified by natural 
features of the highest beauty. 

The following extract exhibits another phase of the author and 


the place. 
EXCLUSIVISM AT MELBOURNE. 

Besides these, there are quarterly assemblies, supported by the gay portion o 
the community; for Melbourne has its world of fashion as well as better 
places; while concerts and fancy-balls, and other diversions, from time to time 
make their appearance. It is not long since the assemblies were instituted ; 
and as yet the bitter feuds of which they were the source have scarcely died 
away. It would appear that the leaders of fashion, to whom they owe their 


dividuals, altogether inconsistent with the dignity of a ball-room; and, in 





ie 
(whatever it be) that produces the electric phanomena, is the same 
with that which produces the magnetic phznomena ; and that this 
agent determines the currents of the atmosphere, and the assembling 
and dispersing of clouds; that the thunder-storm and the Aurora 
are mere manifestations of the activity of an agent, which creates 
meteors, lends new properties to metals, and in short seems to jn. 
fluence, uphold, and impel all nature. In discovering the nature of 
this agent and the laws of its operation, safety will be afforded to 
the traversers of the terrible ocean immeasurably beyond what hag 
been conferred by the knowledge of the tendency to point North 
and South which it imparts to the magnet. 

Humnotpt, Erman, Lamont, Sapine, and other magneticians, 
have within the present century wonderfully extended and corrected 
the views entertained of magnetic action. But the observations 
required to furnish data for a sound magnetic theory must be ex. 
tensive and protracted far beyond what individuals can accomplish, 
Governments like those of England and Russia, which with ample 
means at their disposal combine territorial possessions extending 
through widely distant regions, alone are competent to the task, 
Russia has set the example: England has worthily followed, and 
we trust will soon better it. 

The quarto now before us is only part of a volume to be devoted 
to a peculiar class of observations. We shall assume that the 
reader is aware that a periodical change takes place in the direction 
of the magnetic needle, not only from year to year, but in a lesser 
degree from hour to hour. What was once called the diurnal oscil. 


: : their | Jation of the needle does not, as was once supposed, consist ina 
establishment, deemed the presence of certain classes, as well as certain in- | 


consequence, the exclusion of such persons became a part of their plan. How | 
this was effected, it is difficult to say; nor is it very obvious how a line of | L c 
| magnetic observatories, is to obtain a correct notion of the manner 
| in which this perpetual quivering (analogous, we might say, to the 
| flickering of the Aurora) manifests itself over the whole surface of 


distinction could be drawn among a community of traders, where all are, in 
fact, buyers and sellers, whatever be their pretensions, and therefore, to a great 
extent, on the same level: but certain it is, that some mark of difference was 
discovered or invented, the effect of which went to place a number of very 
respectable inhabitants without the pale of fashionable life. It is needless to 
add, that the ire of the excluded was very great indeed, and gave rise to a war 


simple movement from one extremity of the range and back, but 
in an alternate progression and retrogression. One great object of 
magnetic expeditions, and of simultaneous observations at distant 


the globe. Inthe course of observations instituted for this pur- 


| pose, naturalists have become aware of inequalities both of time 


of recrimination, of which the newspapers were the field; and although the | 


spirit in which it was conducted has abated much of its virulence, yet to this 
day the “dignity ball,” as the first of these assemblies was termed, can never 
be referred to without stirring up a commotion worthy of a better cause. 


the most important of which apply to all new colonies, and may be 
summed up thus—Port Phillip is a land of promise for a man with 
capital, or a man with labour. 

“ Both of these have as wide a field open for their respective qualifications 
as could be wished ; both will find their riches, whether lying in their coffers 
or in their thews and sinews, yielding a fourfold increase from being trans- 


and intensity in the motions of the needle. These disturbances in 
magnetic action recur, though whether at regular or irregular ins 


| tervals is as yet uncertain, and are sometimes so strong as to haye 


planted to this distant soil; both have within their grasp the attainment of | 
| at stated intervals, and to print them in a volume by themselves.” 


opulence, by the exercise of no more than common industry and prudence. 

‘o these the colony will prove an El Dorado; but by all others it’ought to be 
understood, that the difficulties they expect to avoid by coming here are not a 
whit less formidable and perplexing than in the Mother-country. Neither is 


this a place for those who rear their visions of eminence upon their abilities. | 
They will speedily discover that the possession of the latter is less remuncrating | 


than in the country they have quitted; not because the settlers are incapable 
of appreciating talent, but because the settlement has not yet reached that 
point where sufficient numbers exist to foster intellectual pursuits.” 

The smallest amount of capital should be 1,000/.; and that would 
be much better doubled. 





OBSERVATIONS OF MAGNETIC PH®NOMENA. 

For this volume, and for others which we hope are to follow it, we 
are indebted to Baron Humsotpr and the late Duke of Sussex. 
Previous to 1838, a letter from the great naturalist to the Duke, in 
his capacity of President of the Royal Society, on the subject of 
Magnetic Observatories, excited much attention in the European 
world of science. Mainly to the influence of his Royal Highness 
with the English Ministry of that time, and to his zeal in the cause, 
are to be attributed the institution of Colonial Magnetic Observa- 
tories, and the fitting out of the Antarctic expedition under Captain 
James CxarkE Ross, of which magnetic observation was one of 
the main objects. The Observatory at St. Helena was completed, 
and the instruments moved into it, in August 1840; that at Toronto, 
in September 1840; that at Van Diemen’s Land, in October 1840; 
and that at the Cape of Good Hope, in April 1841. This was esta- 
blishing magnetic observations on a scale in some degree commen- 
surate with the interest such a maritime power as Great Britain 
has in them, and with due promptitude. Let all parties have their 
fair share in the honour, though justice requires more particular 
notice of those who first moved in the matter. 

It is not necessary to go deeply into the subject in order to show 
the importance of this measure. Everybody knows that Captain 
James Ross has actually ascertained the site of the North Magnetic 
Pole, and ascertained within a very limited possible range of error 
the South Magnetic Pole. Everybody who has visited the Adelaide 
Gallery is aware of the intimate relation that has been shown to 
subsist between the electric fluid and magnetic phenomena. There 
are two or three facts, known or asserted, which, taken in connexion 
with these, will suffice to show the deep stake this country has in 
promoting magnetic observations, even if love of science and pride in 
forwarding it were left out of the question. A first fact is the local 
connexion between the Aurora Borealis (and the Aurora Australis) 
and the magnetic pole ; a second is the alleged disturbance of the 
magnetic needle during appearances of the Aurora; a third is the 
tendency of common clouds in calm weather to assume a direc- 
tion coincident with that of the magnetic needle; and a fourth 
is the fact, that what before sunset seems a congeries of clouds, 
is occasionally found after sunset to be in reality the Aurora. All 
these facts direct us irresistibly to the inference, that the agent 
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. peas : : | suggested to Humsonpr the phrase “ magnetic storms.” 
There are some practical directions for emigrants in the volume; | 86 P e 


It is to 
the observations relating to these “storms” that the volume now 
before us is devoted. Colonel Sanryz in his preface says—“ As the 
principal interest of the observations made during periods of mag- 
netic disturbance appears likely to proceed from their being viewed 
in connexion with similar observations made simultaneously in other 
parts of the globe, it has been considered desirable to separate the 
observations made at such times from those which are made daily 


As the present fasciculus only contains the observations of 1840-41, 
while the volume, when completed, will embrace the observations 
from 1840 to 1845 inclusive, and as some elements of the ob- 
servations at Van Diemen’s Land, St. Helena, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, are still wanting, it would be premature to expect any 
important conclusions. The precautions taken for insuring accu- 
rate observations, and the arrangement and care for accuracy in the 
publication of their results, are alone as yet open to animadversion. 
From the statements of Colonel Sanrne, we incline to believe that 
every precaution has been taken to man the observatories suffi- 
ciently ; and the arrangement of the work, and (as far as our in- 
spection has yet carried us) the accuracy of the tabular statements, 
are worthy of his high scientific character. 

Though Colonel Sanine justly remarks, that, while the obser- 
vations at many stations yet remain to be published, “it would be 
obviously premature to attempt to trace any one single disturbance 
through the various modifications with which it may have mani- 
fested itself in various parts of the globe,” he appears to be pretty 
decidedly of pinion that “a cursory examination of these tables is 
sufficient to show that some connexion exists between the dis- 
turbances of principal magnitude at Toronto and those at Van 
Diemen’s Island.” These stations are nearly at opposite ex- 
tremities of a diameter of the globe; and it is therefore not ex- 
cessively sanguine to anticipate that our observers are on the eve 
of discovering an important magnetic law. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From November 3d to November 9th. 
Books. 

History of Rome. By Tuomas Arnon, D.D., late Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford, Head Master of Rugby 
School, and Member of the Archeological Society of Rome. Volume 
III. From the end of the First to the end of the Second Punic War. 

A Summer at Port Phillip. By the Honourable Rozert Dunpas 
Murray. 

Ned Myers; or a Life before the Mast. Edited by J. Fentmore Cooper. 
In two volumes. 

Lhe Life und Literary Remains of Charles Reece Pemberton ; with Re- 
marks on his Character and Genius, by W. J. Fox. Edited by JoHN 
Fow er, Secretary of the Sheftield Mechanics Institution. 

History of St. Andrews, Episcopal, Monastic, Academic, and Civil ; 
comprising the principal part of the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, 
from the earliest age till the present time. By the Reverend J. C. 
Lyon, M.A., formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, and now Presbyter 
of the Episcopal Church, St. Andrews. In two volumes. 

{ More time than we have had is requisite to examine these two large volumes 
of Scottish local history; but they scarcely seem to imply so much of promise 
as the curious publications of the Spalding Club. It is possible that the 
cloth predominates too much in their treatment. Nearly the whole of the first 
volume and a good part of the second, excluding the appendices, is devoted 
to the lives of the Bishops of St. Audrews, and to theological disquisitions 
connected with their times. ‘The work may, however, turn out better than 
all this looks. ] 
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The Young Student ; or Ralph and Victor. By Madame Guizot. From 
the Freuch, by SAMUEL JACKSON. ses 
The original of this work has attained celebrity in France, as the pro- 
hoten of the wife of the present Premier, and crowned by the recom- 
mendation of the French Academy for its moral tendency. The moral 
purpose of the work is to inculcate the evils of self-will and disobedience in 
the young, and of too exacting a disposition on the part of parents. _ The 
hero of the tale is Ralph de Foligny ; and the main adventures consist of 
his running away, and the dilemmas he encounters during his elopement. The 
sketches of French life are very good, and impart a character of novelty to the 
substance of the book: its execution is graceful and vivacious. As a didactic 
suvenile book, however, it is rather too long, for English tastes. The nation 
generally requires a more rapid progress in the action of a tale than is exhi- 
bited in Zhe Young Student, and juvenile England more especially, which can- 
not so well apprehend pictures of manners and minute development of character. 
The incidents, too, are sometimes of a more worldly or advanced kind than is 
usual with us: that, for example, where the pedlar who has picked up Ralph 
imposes upon the devout Marchioness by representing hi : as a converted 
heretic eloping to avoid family persecution. ‘The translation is very readable; 
and, long as the book seems, it has been abridged, and shortened by omitting 
episodical matter. ] 

A Plea for Woman ; being a Vindication of the importance and extent of 
her natural sphere of action; with Remarks on recent works on the 
subject. By Mrs. Huco Rerp. 

[An argument in favour of woman’s equality with man, not only as respects 
the means of education and legal rights—on which point a good deal may be 
said—but the privilege of voting: the privilege of representing, as well as 
being represented, is not pursued, though it is a legitimate conclusion from 
Mrs. Huco Rerp’s premises. None of these projects can be practically settled 
by argument : when the state of opinion is willing to admit women to the 
equalities sought, it is possible they may be exercised without mischief, or even 
beneficially ; in the mean time, those who feel a vocation this way are quite 
right to exercise their powers,—though they must possess more of cool judg- 
ment than Mrs. Huco Retrp, to make many converts. The most cogent argu- 
ment seems to be drawn from existing practice. One can scarcely conceive 
any voters of the same social status voting upon looser principles, or making a 
worse choice, than the present electors; and as for ladies in the Senate—it is 
impossible to have more loquacity with less purpose in debate, unless we im- 
ported the Dublin Corn Exchange. ] 

Ancient Egypt; her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, History, and Archeology, 
and other subjects connected with hieroglyphical literature. By George 
R. Guippoy, late U. S. Consul at Cairo. 

This is an attempt by Mr. Guippon, formerly the United States Consul at 

airo, where he paid much attention to Egyptian antiquities, to popularize the 
discoveries of CHAMPOLLION, Rosexxini, and others, so as to give a précis of 
their learned and elaborate volumes on the inscriptions of ancient Egypt, and 
the history they contain ; with additional information derived from the writer's 
practical acquaintance with Egyptian geography, and his researches among its 
monuments. The volume consists of preliminary chapters, to be followed 
by oral lectures delivered in the United States. ‘Though tainted a little with 
“King Cambyses’ vein,” the purpose is accomplished with much clearness, 
and the necessary cuts reproduced, though coarsely, in wood. But the 
price is the wonder. Regardless, we assume, of profit, and only wishing 
to spread the study of Egyptian antiquities, Mr. Guippon has selected 
for his vehicle of publication a sort of periodical called The New World— 
one of those that make a trade of reprinting European books as soon as 
they arrive in America. Thus, Blackwood’s Magazine, we learn from 
the wrapper, is reprinted monthly, at a charge of two dollars a year. 
Bornow’s Gypsies in Spain is in like manner reprinted for 25 cents—a shade 
beyond a shilling; and twenty-five cents is the American cost of Mr. Guip- 
pon’s work, containing upwards of sixty folio pages of small type in double 
columns. } 

The Principles of Language, exemplified in a Practical English Gram- 
mar. With copious exercises. Designed as an introduction to the 
study of languages generally, for the use of schools and self-instruction. 
By GeorcGe CRANE. 

(Mr. Crane was a Professor of English at a German establishment : when 
youths came abroad to study the Continental tongues, they soon found them- 
selves in “a fix,” as the Yankees say; foreign teachers always assuming as an 
axiom that the pupils know the grammar of their own language,—which very 
often was not the case. They were therefore, to their great discontent, handed 
over to Mr. CRANE; who attempted to teach them upon a more philosophical 
- principle; and hence the germ of the present volume. 

The plan of the book is as much logical as grammatical ; and though, no 
doubt, grammar will be taught by it, Zhe Principles of Language would seem 
to us equally or more adapted to the teaching of composition; the book be- 
ginning with sentences of the simplest form as exercises, and gradually pro- 
ceeding to those more complex; new parts of speech, with government and 
censtruction, being introduced and illustrated with each new class of exercise. ] 

Selecta e Poetis Latinis Ordine Temporum Disposita. In usum <Aca- 
demiz Edinensis. 

[ The authors in this selection consist of some not usually read in schools, and 
are pretty numerous; Piaurus, Terence, Lucretius, Caruntus, PEer- 
stus, Lucan, MarTIAL, and JuVENAL, furnishing specimens of the greater 
poets; VALERIUS FLAccus, Sitivs Iravicus, Stativus, and even CLAUDIAN, 
composing the lesser examples. ‘The selection has been made with judgment, 
and care has been taken to give as complete specimens of the writers as prac- 
ticable: an entire play of PLAuTus—the Aulularia, one of TERENCE—the 
Andria ; but in Lucretius and the epic poets, any approach to this entirety 
was obviously impossible. To those who approve of piecemeal perusal, this 
Selecta will be found useful, so far as the mere text is concerned ; but we think 
such a volume necds the help of explanatory notes, more than a complete book. | 

A Manual of Fresco and Encaustie Painting ; containing ample instruc- 
tions for executing works of these descriptions. With an Historical 
Memoir of these Arts, from the earliest periods. By W. B. SARSFIELD 
Tay or, Curator of the Living Model Academy, &c. ; 

[A clumsy compilation from the oral evidence and written communications 
given in the Appendices of the two Reports of the Royal Commission of Fine 
Arts; with the addition of a few particulars gleaned from other equally ac- 
cessible sources, and a superabundance of twaddle supplied by the compiler. 
The information contained in the Parliamentary papers is very impertectly 
abridged: instead of extracting the pith and producing a complete digest 
of the subject in a condensed form, the compiler has culled a number of scat- 
tered passages, and arranged them under several heads; scarcely connecting 
them together by the sorry stuff on which they are strung. Mr. SarsrieLD 
TayLor writes such arrant slipslop, that he had better have stuck to paste 
and scissors and left the pen alone: his own contributions only tend to dis- 
credit the valuable matter he quotes. | 

Fish: How to Choose and How to Dress. By Piscaror, Author of 
“The Practical Angler,” &c. 

(This is not a mere attempt to tickle the taste, though the pleasures of the 
palate are not forgotten by Piscator; who omits no opportunity of laying 
down directions for gratifying the appetite, and indeed makes it a foundation 
for a greater superstructure—the extension of a nation’s food, and the exten- 











sion of a new branch of commerce. There are, says he, “ upwards of one 
hundred and seventy distinct species of good and wholesome fishes with which 
markets are supplied; yet scarcely one-fourth are mentioned by name,” in 
cookery-books. Hence much unfounded prejudice against capital food, on 
the part both of rich and poor. To remove this is the object of Piscator; who 
first enumerates the names of these fishes, then investigates their qualities, 
next points out the tests of their freshness and goodness, Having thus pre- 
pared the way, he directs the reader how to clean, and finally how to cook 
them in multifarious ways—boiled, broiled, baked, stewed, and so forth. 

There may be errors of enthusiasm in Piscator touching cookery; or 
perhaps, what inland critics may deem such, really arise from the author’s resi- 
dence in a fishy country and his excellent skill in choosing his subjects. We 
can also observe an economical error originating in enthusiasm : before the 
fish-trade can be ramified throughout England, we must be more certain of a 
regular supply. But these are trifling drawbacks: Fish, how to Choose and 
how to Dress, is a good book, because the author has derived his knowledge 
from experience, and is zealous in his subject. } 

The Oculist’s Vade-Mecum ; a complete practical system of Ophthalmic 
Surgery. With numerous wood-cuts and coloured engravings of the 
diseases and operations on the eye. By Joun WALKER, Surgeon tothe 
Manchester Eye Hospital, &c. 

A clear, well-arranged, and practical account of the diseases of the eye, with 
their method of treatment, and a sufficient but not too numerous illustration 
by cases. The aim of Mr. WALKER has been to combine the essential in- 
formation in the elaborate works of the great oculists, infusing into it his own 
experience: and he appears to have succeeded in his object. | 

Matrimony ; or Phrenology and Physiology applied to the Selection of 
Companions for Life, with Directions to the Married for living together 
affectionately and happily. By O. S. Fowxer, A.B. 

{An American lecture on the subject, of which the popularity appears to have 
been greater than the literary merit. } 

Flowers and Fruits, or Poetry, Philosophy, und Science. By JAMES 
Evmsviz Duncan. 

[ Some short poems, and some short prose articles; both classes very so-so. } 
SERIALS. 

Sylvester Sound, the Somnambulist. By Henry Cocxton.  Lllustrated 
by Onwnyn. Part I. 

Martin's Ireland Before and After the Union with Great Britain, Part ILL. 

The Phrenological Library, Part I1.—“ Gall on the Functions of the 
Brain.” 

Captain Knox's Harry Mowbray, Part XI. 

The Miller of Deanhaugh, Part VILI. 

PERIODICALS. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. CX X XII. and CXXXIIL. 

Magazines for November—Portfolio, Botanic Garden, Gardener’s Edition 
of the Botanic Garden. 

ALMANACKS. 

The Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack, for 1844. By J. 
W. G. Gutcu, M.R.C.S.E. 

{ This almanack and pocket-book is quite a walking encyclopwdia of scientific 
facts. On the very cover we encounter a scale of inches and line of chords. 
Those who want to observe the weather, have facts and general conclusions 
upon meteorology. Does a man wish to “ know himself,” there are anatomy, 
pathology, physiology, phrenology, and therapeutics, or in other words, 
prescriptions both for self and horse. The would-be architect may pull out 
this pocket-book, and he has the orders and styles, with the measured ex- 
amples of their most celebrated specimens before him. The gardener—the 
housewife—is equally provided for; and the geographer or astronomer may 
carry the features both of earth and heaven in his pocket. Besides all this, 
there are mensuration, mathematics, and mechanics, chemistry, painting, 
optics, and a great number of miscellaneous matters; and, as if even this were 
not enough, there is a system of memoria technica, tor those to whom Mr. 
Gutcn’s efforts to assist or supersede memory are not sufficient. The 
Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack is a wonder in its way-] 
PAMPHLETS. 

Overland Mails to India, China, Sc. The Acceleration of Mails (once a 
fortnight) between England and the East Indies, and vice versa. By 
Lieutenant Wacuorn, R.N., General Agent for Steam intercourse 
vid Egypt and the Red Sea, between England, India, Ceylon, China, &c. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual General Meeting of the 
London Literary Association of the Friends of Poland, held at their 
Rooms, No. 10 Duke Street, St. James’s, 3d May 1843. 

One Word Before you Go! containing twenty reasons why you should 
not reside in France. By Joun W. Heneisron, Esq., Author of va- 
rious Works nobody has ever read, &c. 

Music. 
God Save the Queen; Waltz, arranged for the Pianoforte, by E. Epcar. 


MUSIC. 

Wessel and Stapleton’s series of Modern Pianoforte Trios, No. 49. Second 
Grand Trio Concertante for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, composed 
by Louis Srour, Op. 123. 

Tue new and highly-improved mode of publication adopted in these 
Trios, has enabled us to peruse the one before us with minute attention 
and great pleasure. The improvement consists in printing the stringed- 
instrument parts in a score of small notes above the pianoforte part; by 
which process, the performer avoids the necessity of counting many 
successive bars’ rest, as well as of frequent trials previous to perform- 
ance to arrive at a right understanding of the whole ; while a picture is 
placed before the young composer and student, which exhibits with all 
desirable candour the mysteries of effect in a certain occult and difficult 
branch of composition. 

Hitherto the writers of Pianoforte Trios, from HumMeL to MENDELS- 
soun, have been chiefly pianists; who have shown a manifest leaning 
towards their own instrument in the structure of their compositions, and 
have drawn upon the violin and violoncello only for subsidiary interest, 
and to increase the attractions of their favourite part. This form of 
trio, received by prescription and adopted by tacit consent as the true 
one, has probably received its bias from the disproportion existing be- 
tween the number of good pianoforte-players and good violin and vio- 
loncello players. But times are altered: mechanical excellence has long 
been on the advance—the mastery of concerto passages is no unaccus- 
tomed feat to the fingers of amateurs, and drawing-room performances 
are not uncommon that in a public concert would be rewarded by 
acclamations. It is fit that composition too should obey the general law 
of progression, and adapt itself to the spirit of the times. 

In the present Trio in F, Spour has contemplated the union of three 
thorough musicians and masters of their instrument. The solos are 
such that they will admit of no subterfuge or makeshift, (not as of old 
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many of us were wont to limp through HumMeEt’s Trios, with a bad 
bass): on the contrary, here every note is obligato, an integral and 
important part in the harmony ; and what there are of difficult succes- 
sions of notes and passages may well occupy those who have toiled over 
difficulties till they can play with them and make them subserve to beauty 
and effect. While the violin and bass players are greatly brought out 
in this Trio, there is absolutely nothing in it of what the Germans call 
the galanterie or exhibition-passage. Every decorative or florid phrase 
has a necessary connexion with the subject; out of which it springs 
naturally, and is not inconsistent with a certain severity of counterpoint 
and fixity of purpose in the composition. 

But we must speak more particularly of the work. The first move- 
ment, an Allegro moderato in F 3, exhibits in the opening phrase of its 
subject a striking peculiarity of Sponr’s Larmony,—namely, a nice 
and delicate disposition of the parts, which in the boldest and most 
chromatic progression avoids all hardness or offence to the ear. The 
energetic passage of contrary motion in descending thirds and ascend- 
ing sixths, to which we have alluded, would present a gratifying com- 
bination if reduced to the test of the greatest slowness in performance, 
Throughout this movement, the motion of the piano part is usually in 
triplets, now and then breaking into groups of semiquavers of a singu- 
lar and spirited accentuation. If there is therefore little brilliancy in 
it, still there is a subject sternly and scientifically worked. And as it 
regards the dispersion of the harmonies in numerous and beautifully- 
constructed pedal points, and in various sequences and effects, it is long 
since we have seen any study in combination so interesting. The 
Larghetto, in D flat 3, exhibits the fourth string of the violoncello in 
combination with the high and middle notes of the piano. Although 
Spour’s manner is strongly marked in the theme and its harmonizing, 
yet the impassioned phrases of the bass which occur on the first cadence 
of the piano confer on the whole an air of dignity and novelty. In 
the second page of this slow movement, there is a very rich effect : 
the subject enters on the fourth string of the violin, the bass is sus- 
tained on the lowest string of the violoncello, while the pianist has both 
hands in the treble with chords and octaves piano. If it may be per- 
mitted us to bandy a technical question with a master, we would ask 
why Spour, in pursuing modulation in a remote key, which involves 
him in a profusion of double flats, does not, in imitation of HuMMEL 
and other classical writers for the piano, at once change the signature, 
and save even good readers from a world of embarrassment? In com- 
posing for stringed instruments, there may be valid objections to sucha 
plan ; but on the piano there can be none to counterbalance the advan- 
tage derived by the performer. 

The Scherzo, in C minor, is of most ingenious construction ; mostly 
in a five-part harmony, the stringed instruments dispersed above, be- 
low, and in the middle of the pianoforte part, with endless variety in the 
combination and effects. The Trio in A flat, which succeeds, is capri- 
cious, but more in the ordinary manner of the master. 

The last movement, in F minor, ( Vivace common time,) is the finest 
thing of the whole. It is on one of those enthusiastic subjects which 
transport the soul of the musician, and to which fugue, canon, imitation, 
science, melody, and grace, lend their kindliest aid. There is nothing 
which smells of the lamp here, but the whole proceeds with the fervour 
and energy of genius kindling with a happy theme and tracing it in all 
its bearings with the warmth that genius alone knows. Such music as 
this brings BEETHOVEN and Mozarr to recollection. 

In recommending to the notice of artists and amateurs a work so 
interesting as the present, we would merely observe, that those pianists 
who may be inclined to measure its difficulty of execution by Spour’s 
Pianoforte Quintet will be mistaken. That, indeed, requires the attack 
of a DuLCKEN ; but this may be accomplished by the tasteful player with 
moderate application. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 23d October, at Grove House, Staplegrove, near Taunton, the Lady of the 
Rev. C. Ranken Hatt, of a son. 

On the 23d, at the Vicarage, Milton Abbott, the Lady of the Rev. Saint Vincent L. 
Hamomick, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Wardie, N. B., the Hon. Mrs. Primrose, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Brook House, Bardsea, near Ulverston, the Lady of James BousKE.u, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at the Vicarage of Kenilworth, the Lady of the Rev. T. Parry of a son. 

On the 30th, at the Vicarage of Elrington, the Lady of the Rev. WitL1aM ANNESLEY, 
of a daughter. 

On the 2d November, at Benhall Lodge, Suffolk, the Lady of the Rev. Eomunp 
Hottonp, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Hampton Court, the Hon. Mrs. Evans, of a daughter. 

Ou the 7th, the Wite of KicHarv Tuomas, Esq., of Eyhorne House, near Maidstone, 
of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Hanwell, Middlesex, the Wife of the Rev. J. A. Emerton, of a son. 

On the 8th, the Lady of Captaiu Vernon, Coldstream Guards, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Dyrham Park, the Hon. Mrs. Trorrer, of a son. 

Ou the 9th, at Burghley House, the Marchioness of Exersr, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 9th September, at Bangalore, Caruertne MAry Taarta, second daughter of 
Lieutenaut-Colonel St. Joan Grant, Eighteeuth Regiment Madras Native Infantry, to 
Georce Artuur Ep, Esq., Fifteenth Hussars, of Merry Dale, Hants. 

On the 24th October, at Llandaff Cathedral, RicHarp Basserr, Esq., of Bonvilstone, 
Glamorganshire, to ANN Marta, youngest daughter of Joan Homrray, Esq., of Llandaff 
House. 

On the 24th, at Inniscarra Church, Joun Ruste, Esq., of Coolmarist Cottage, county 
Cork, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Joun Bennett, Esq., Bal:yphehane House. 

On the Ist November, at Dawlish, the Rev. James Hearne Moor, M.A., of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, to Emma Jane, youngest daughter of the late Captain Gi.Bert Grirr- 
son Marrianp, of the Madras European Regiment. 

On the 2d, at Ardoyne Church, the Rev. Leonarp Epmunp Grauam Crarke, Rector 
of Kiunersley, son of John Altham Graham Clarke, Esq., of Kinnersley Castle, Here- 
fordshire, to Isapeuia Horati, third danghter of Sir THomas Bur.er, Bart., of Ballin 
Temple, ceunty of Carlow. 

On the 4th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Georce Butxetey Tatrersaty, Esq., 
of the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to Sinyiia Jane, daughter of the late Key. Joun Baker, 
Vicar of Thorpe Arch, Yorkshire. 

On the 6th, at Jersey, Cuarves, eldest son of Nichotas Le Quesne, Esq., to Exiza 
Caruerine, eldest daughter of Lieuteuant-Colonel Exatisu, Royal Engineers. 

On the 7th, the Rev. Cuarirs Rarres Davy, only son of Lieutenant-General Sir 
William G. Davy, C.B. and K.C.H., of Tracy Park, Gloucestershire, to CarHERINE 
Avousta, youngest daughter of ALEXANDER PowELL, Esq., of Hurdcott, Wilts. 

On the 7th, at St. Marfin’s-in-the-Fields, Lieutenant Hayes Marrtorrt, of the Royal 
Marine Forces, third sov of George Marriott, Esq., of Thorpe Arnold, Leicestershire, 
to Louisa, the only daughter of the late Colonel Hamitton, C.B., of her Majesty’s 
Thirtieth Regiment of Foot. 





DEATHS. 
On the 22d July, at Taranah, Lieutenant JosepH Pyke, of the Ninth Regiment of 
Bombay Native Infantry, youngest son of the late Rev. George Pyke, of Baythorne Park 





Ou the 23d August, at the Cape of Good Hope, Lady D'Urzan, Wife of Li 
General Sir Benjamin D'Urbant , Lieutenant. 

On the 3st, at Cawnpore, Beugal, Mariipa, the Wife of Captain Joan B. Bonnam 
of her Majesty's Fiftieth Regiment, and only surviving daughter of the late Colonel 
Buitetey, of Huntley Hall. Steffordshire. 

On the 4th September, at Mussourie, Major Cuaries Newsery, late Ninth Ben al 
Cavalry, only son of Lieutenaut-General Newbery, Third Dragoon Guards. & 

On the 10th October, at Gooraah Thebes, from the accidental discharge of his gun 
GeoxrGe Luioyp, Esq., son of Major Sir William Lloyd, of Bryvestyn, Wrexham, N.W.. 
iu his 28th year, 

On the 25th, at Manchester, Captain B. Gieoa, Twelfth Lancers. 

On the 3lst, at Liverpool, Wittram Sranvey Roscoe, eldest son of the late William 
Rosecve, Esq. 

On the 3d November, at Elderslie, near Dorking, George ArsuTuyor, Esq.; in hi 
7ist year. ; . 

On the 4th, at Llandough Castle, near Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, Lieutenant. 
Colonel Morean; in his 63th year. 

On the Sth, at Southamptou, Letitra, Wife of Captain Witniam Dawson, R.N, 

On the 6th, at Torquay, Georot Hart Dyke, Esq., formerly Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Coldstream Guards, and son of the late Sir Johu Dixon Dyke, Bart., of Lullingstone 
Castle, Kent. . 

Ou the 6th, iu York Street, Gloucester Place, Margaretta Diana Brenton, Widow 
of the late Captain Edward l’elham Brenton, R.N. 

Ou the 6th, at Lee, Kent, Frances, Relict of Josep Srint, Esq., of Lambeth: 
in her 100th year. 7 

On the 7th, in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, Lady Mary CavenpisH Bentincx, 
sister of his Grace the Duke of Portland. 

On the 7th, at Clifton Wood, near Bristol, Ertzabetu, Relict of Levi Ames, Esq.; in 
her 98th year. 

Lately. at Nice, the Hon, Evwarp Ernest Vitxrers, brother of the Earlof Clarendon, 

Lately, at Kingstown, near Dublin, Colonel Merrick Suaw, who was Private Se. 
cretary to the late Marquis Wellesley when Lord. Lieutenant of Ireland. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice or OrpNancr, Nov. 6,—Corps of Royal Engineers — First Lieut. W. H. Ford, 
to be Sec. Capt. vice Fenwick, dec.; Sec. Lieut. D. Galton, to be First Lieut. vice Ford, 

Memorandum —The date of promotion of Sec. Capt. G. A. Beuuett aud Lieut. F. C, 
Hassard has beeu altered to the 23d September 1843. 

War-orrice, Nov. 16, 1843.—6th Regt. Dragoons—Cornet T. F. Grove to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Roberts, who retires; W. M. Powell, Gent. to be Coruet, by pur- 
chase, vice Grove. 10th Light Drags.—Cornet R. G. Townley to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Surtees, who retires; Eusign C. F. Surtees. from the 32d Foot, to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Townley. 12th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. Philips to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Glegg, dee. 17th Light Drags.--Cornet T. Lyon to be Lieut. by pur. 
chase, vice Lord Inverury, who retires; R. D. H. Lane, Gent. to be Cornet, by pure 
chase, vice Lyon. 5th Foot—Capt. R. L. Dandas, from half pay 87th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice J. du Bourdieu, who exchanges. 10th Foot —Eusign J. S. Herbert to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Shanty, promoted; A. Angelo, Gent. to be Ensigu, vice 
Herbert. 13th Fout— Ensign P. R. Barrowes to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Oxley, dec.; Eusign M. Browne, from the 39th Fuot, to be Ensigu, vice Burrowes, 
16th Foot— Lieut. J. Henderson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Jodrell, who retires; 
Ensigu Heury Alfred Macdonald to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Henderson, 
28th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign A. Aitkeu, from the 77th Foot, 
vice Gravatt, deceased; Eusign G. D. Robertson, from the 89th Foot, vice Owen, de- 
ceased; Ensign W. F.J. Morphy, vice Meacham, deceased. To be Ensign without 
purchase—A. Wright, Gent. vice Morphy. 31st Foot—To be Lieuts.without purchase 
—Lieut. G. Elmslie, from half-pay 49th Foot, vice Pender, deceased ; Ensign W. Ber- 
nard, vice Sayers, deceased; Ensign P. Gabbett, vice Tritton, deceased ; Eusign S, J. 
Timbrell, vice Kelly, promoted. To be Eusigns without purchase—J. Paul, Gent, 
vice Bernard; H.P. Hutton, Gent. vice Gabbett; C. H. G. Tritton, Gent. vice Tim- 
brell. 39th Foot—W. Leckie, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Browne, ap- 
pointed to the 13th Foot. 76th Foot—Lieut. M.S. T. Dennis, to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Prittie, who retires; Ensigu R. P. Brereton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Dennis; J. E. Large, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Brereton. 77th Foot— 
R. Mostyn, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Aitken, promoted in the 28th 
Foot. 89th Foot—J. M. Cuppage, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Robert- 
son, promoted in the 28th Foot. 

2d West India Regt.—To be Lieuts. withont purchase—Ensign G Cary, vice Bou- 
verie, appointed to the 78th Foot; Ensign R. Scott, vice Poitier, appointed to the 3d 
West India Regt. To be Eusigns without purchase—J.C. Harnett, Gent. vice Cary; 
R. C. D. Bruce, Gent. vice Scott, 

3d West Iudia Regt.—R. V. George, M.D., to be Assistant-Surg. vice Renwick, 
deceased, 

St. Helena Regt.—Brevet Major H. E. O'Dell to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Thoreau, deceased; Lieut. J. Keating to be Capt. vice O'Dell: Ensign R. J. Hughes 
to be Lieut. vice Keating; Quartermaster Sergt. J. H. Prenderville to be Ensign, 
vice Hughes. 

Brevet.—Capt. R. L. Dundas, of the 5th Foot, tobe Major in the Army. 

Royal Military Asylum.—Capt. W. Siborn, on half-pay unattached, to be Secretary 
and Adjt. vice Lugard, deceased. 

Hospital Staff.—Assist.-Inspector of Hospitals J. Shortt, M.D. to be Deputy Inspec- 
tor-Gen. of Hospitals, vice Elliot, deceased. 

Memorandum.—The Christian uames of Ensign Rawlins, of the 41st Foot, are Thomas 
Andrews. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Bevington and Reynolds, Liverpool, brokers—Blake and Co. Bishopwearmouth, 
ironmougers— Aston and Cranage, Tipton, Staffordshire, ironmougers—Simmonds and 
Co. Warwick, coal-merchants—Angell and Cooper, Regent Street, svlicitors—John- 
stone and Roberts, Menai Bridge, Carnarvonshire, innkeepers— Whitehead and Robin- 
son, Huddersfleld, attornies — Mason and Birkett, Manchester, paper hangiug manufac- 
turers—G. aud W. Bartlett, Great Marlborough Street, japanners— Roe and Co. Man- 
chester, drysalters— Beckford and Ranken, Finsbury Circus, merchauts—P. B. and K. 
Collyer, Lambourn, Essex, farmers—J. and G,. Schaffer, Spencer Street, Goswell 
Street, engine turners—Cunningham and Mortimer, Adelaide Street. Straud, book- 
sellers—J. and J. Clarkson, Fleet Street, grocers — Drawbridge and Gale, St, Martin’s 
Court, tobacconists— Chadwick and Cordingley. Bradford, worsted-spinners— Osborn 
and Lloyd, Bridge Street, Mile End Road, blacking manufacturers—Green and Sons, 
Upper Thames Street, glass-manufacturers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Hampshaw, Leeds, out of business—Grove, Cork Street, Camberwell, brewer's dray* 
man—Robertson, Wilsou Street, Finsbury, architect—Brasier, Chelteuham, out of 
business - Oliver, Stone, Kent, fruiterer— Brough, Wellington Street, Camden Town, 
out of business — Southworth, Upholland, Wigau, bookkeeper — Hibbert, Hulme, 
butcher's assistant — Walden, Queen Street, Chelsea, author—Hawkins, Charlotte Street 
West, White Conduit Fields, carpenter— Clarkson, Ormskirk, Lancashire, victualler— 
Okins junior, Brampton, Huntingdonshire, out of business — Hawkins, Whitehall 
Gardens, geutleman’s servant -Hughes, Ebenezer Place, Keuningtou Lane, out of 
business —Foster, Gloucester, paperhanger— Uglow, Aldersgate Street, watchmaker— 
Jacobs, Union Place, Borough Road, traveller—Baines, Hampstead Road, plumber-— 
Pitt, Kidderminster, cabinet-maker— Rudge, Pauntley, Gloucestershire, out of business 
—Baker, Kingswiuford, Staffordshire, victualler—Metcalfe, Bowes, Yorkshire, farmer 
—Warren, Great Winchester Street, attorney—Cockcrolt, Kuutsford, clerk—Clack, 
Gee Street, Goswell Street, out of business —Hocking, Redruth, Coruwall, carpenter— 
Storey, East Street, Old Kent Road, coal-weigher —Terry, Tunbridge Wells, coach- 
maker— Barnett, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, comedian—Blaud, Leicester, daucing- 
master — Bassett, Grey Terrace, Newington, clerk—Seales, Charing Cross, out of busi- 
ness— Sawyer, Walworth Place, Newington, stationer—Francis, Pieschell Street, Pad- 
dington, smith. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Kretine, R., Wood Street, Cheapside, ware 

BANKRUPTs. 

Aumonier, Davin, Wigmore Street, jeweller, to surrender Nov. 17, Dec. 20: solicitor, 
Mr. Patten, Ely Place; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman strect Buildings. 

Cuar.es, EMmanven, Radipole, Dorsetshire, brickmaker, Nov. 22, Dec. 13: soli- 
citors, Mr. Combe, Staple Inn; Mr. Phillips, Weymouth; official as-ignee, Mr. Her- 
uaman, Exeter. 

Cocxerit, Witttam Browne, Reedham, Norfolk, butcher, Nov. 15, Dec. 12: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Rickards and Walker, Lincoln's Inn Fields; Mr. Palmer, Great Yar- 
mouth; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Crowrner, George Hack.etTon, Warrington, Lancashire, stationer, Nov. 21, Dec. 
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Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Hampson, Manchester ; 


Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 
gs Wynn, otherwise Cuartes Davies, Holborn, upholsterer, Nov. 16, 


essrs. Dickson and Co. Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Gra- 


—_ 
13: solicitors, 
official assignee, 

Davies, CHARL 
Dee. 19: solicitors, M 


Yoleman Street. d ; i ei 
erease®. Davin, Little Tower Street, shipowner, Nov. 15, Dec. 12: solicitor, Mr, 


shbv sreditch; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermaubury. 
ee. CHARLEs, Kidderminster. plumber, Nov. 22, Dec. 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
Haywood and Webb, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

M Lean, Joun, Sun Street, statuary-mason, Nov. 17, Dec. 19: solicitor, Mr. Brace, 
Surrey Street ; official assignee. Mr. W hitmore, Basinghall Street. os 
? NETTLETON, GEORGE. Kromptou, Kent. tailor, Nov. 16, Dec. 19: solicitor, Mr. Her- 
bert, Staple Inn; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. ; 

Par.sips, Joan, Pinners Hall Court, Old Broad Street, tailor, Nov. 10, Dec. 13: so- 
licitor Mr. Yonge, Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Lackingtou, Coleman 

f dings. 
— ink Henry Leighton Buzzard, apothecary, Nov. 17, Dec. 20: soli- 
citors. Messrs- Hodson and Gibbs, King’s Road, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. 
Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. f 

Wiis, James. Osborn Street, Whitechapel, ale-merchant, Nov. 17, Dee. 20: soli- 
citor, Goddard, Wood Street, Cheapside; official assiguee, Johnson, Basinghall Street, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 30, Appleton, ;Three Crown Square, hop merchant— Nov. 30, Bensusan, Wal- 
brook Buildings, merchant—Nov. 30, Tagg, Tooley Street, slopseiler—Nov. 30, Hop- 
per, Great Queen Street, carpet-warehouseman— Nov. 16, Winton and Co. Wood Street, 
warehousemen — Nov. 30, Watson, Moscow Road, Bayswater, apothecary— Nov. 28, 
Jackes, Guildford Street, Blackfriars Road, corn-dealer—Noy. 28, Hayes, Salisbury, 
grocer— Dec. 7, Jackson, Lincoln, chemist— Nov. 30, Molyneux and Witherby, Liver- 
pool, merchants— Dee. 1, Drinkwater, Salford, woollen-cord-manufacturer— Dec. 5, 
Bower. Manchester, banker — Nov. 30, Buchanan and Cunuingham, Liverpool, mer. 
chants - Dec. 5, Whitaker, Newchurch, Lancashire, woollen-mavufacturer —Nov. 29, 
Carey, Nottiugham, lace-manufacturer—Nov. 29, J. and G. Clarke, Market Har- 
borough, carpet-manufacturers, 





CERTIFICATES 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 29, Walsh, Reading, watchmaker — Nov. 30, Stevens, Stewkley, Buckingham- 
shire, farmer—Nov. 30, George, Bread Street, silk-manufacturer—Nov. 30, Brown, 
Little Bowden, Northamptoushire, horse dealer—Dec. 5, Daflield, Bath, grocer ~- Dec. 
1, Prichard, Llauwrst, Denbighshire, shopkeeper—Nov. 28, Hughes, Wrexham, Den- 
bighshire, tailor-—-Nov. 29, Heap and Co. Padiham, Lancashire, cotton-spinners. 

Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the eontrary, on or befvre Nov. 28 

Elliott, Chichester, builder—Hodyes, Wolverhampton, stock-lock maker—Trafford, 
Hatton, Lincolnshire, innkeeper— Parry, Mold, Flintshire, draper— Marriage junior, 
Moulsham, Essex, miller—Worboys, Bristol, perfumer. 

DECLARATIONS GF DIVIDENDS. 

Gorton, Grosvenor Row, bookseller; third div. of ls. 1d. on Wednesday next, or any 
subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Long, Enfield, lime- burner ; 
first div. of 2s. 3d. on Wednesday next, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Belcher, 
King’s Arms Yard. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Ferouson, D., Greenock, merchant, Nov. 10, Dec. I. 

Ross, A., Ferry of Cromarty, Ross shire, innkeeper, Nov. 13, Dec. 4. 

Sraacuan, R., Strathmartine, Forfarshire, flax spinner, Noy. 13, Dec. 4. 


Friday, Nov. 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Booth, Chester, tanners—T. and J. Nunneley, Leicester, wholesale-grocers—Mason 
and|Co. Bradford, woolstaplers—Barlow and Gvostrey—Curry and Hurry, Liver- 
pool, hide factors—W. and C. Strange, Moor Street, St. Giles inthe Fields, po- 
tato-salesmen—Thorn and Co. Castle Street, Leicester Square, ale-merchants—Jen- 
nings and Clark, Bradford, stonemasous—Israel and Alexander, Cheapside, near Bir- 
mingham, pawnbrokers— Littlewood and Berry, Holloway end Glass Works, near 
Stourbridge, flint-glass manufacturers—Carr aud Barker, Kingston-upon-Hall, stoue- 
masons—W. and F. Jacques, Liverpool, merchants - W. and C, Spear, Plymouth, mer- 
cers — Fairbairu and Co. Mill Wall, Poplar, millwirights; as far as regards Hethering- 
ton and Murray—Chalmers and Smith, Great Yarmouth, drapers—Taylor and Dod- 
man, Andover, linendrapers—C. aud R. Deuduey, Geusing, Sussex, farmers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Davenport, Prestbury, Cheshire, beer-seller — Murgatroyd, Calverley, Yorkshire, 
weaver— Newsome, Batley, Yorkshire, clothier—Leigh, Manchester, plamber—Glover, 
Halifax, auctioneer—Sargent, Colebrook Terrace, Islingtou, artist—Beaumont, Batley, 
Yorkshire, slabber—Burnly, Batley, Yorkshire, cloth presser—Gibbs, Topsham, De- 
vonshire, ‘ormeriy atr Excise oflicer—Carrie, Hyde Park Gardens, butler—Tugman, 
Brewer Street, St. Pancras, clerk —George, Shepperton Street West, Islington, clerk — 
Archer, Pilkington, Lancashire, madder dyer—Covk, Liverpool, beer-dealer—Heatley, 
Manchester, surgeon — Thorpe, Bradford, Yorkshire, livery stablekeeper—Walton, 
Manchester, thread-mauufacturer — White, Rochford, Essex, bootmaker — Newman, 
Albert Place, Poplar, out of business—Taylor, Birmingham, grocer —Prockter, Wych 
Street, Strand, out of business—Wilson, Merton, out of business—Mayhew, Ash, 
Surrey, corn-chandler— Friend, High Holborn, hosier — Nias, East Budleigh, Devon- 
shire, builder—Jones, Devoushire Street, Queen Square, shoemaker—Starling, Wind- 
sor Place, Southwark Bridge Road, plumber—Binns, Lilleshall, Shropshire, engineer 
—Knowles, Grove, Guildford Street, Southwark, publicau— Fogg, Welbeck Street, 
house- porter — Cheetham, Rochdale, plasterer —Such, Liverpool, assistant at wine 
shades—Jones, Pentre, Denbighshire, farmer — Richards, Prebend Street, Camden 
Town, solicitor—Gipson, Spilsby, Lincolnshire, retailer of beer—Croxson, Rayleigh, 
out of business — Farquharson, Brewer Street, St. Pancras. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Acutt, Cuar.ets Josern, Bath Street, City Road, cabinet-maker, to surrender Nov. 
21, Dee. 19: solicitors, Messrs. Strangeways, King’s Road, Bedford Row ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Baker, Tuomas, High Street, Camberwell, carpenter, Nov. 21, Dec. 19: solicitor, 
Mr. Harman, Earl Street, Blackfriars ; official assiguee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry 
Chambers. ° 

Dowe.t, BARTHOLOMEW, Bishopwearmouth, shipowner, Nov. 22, Dec. 18:  solici 
tors, Mr. Walker, Furnival’s Inn; Mr. Davison, Bishopwearmouth; official assignee, 
Mr. Baker, Neweastle upon-Tyne. 

Drury, Bengamin George, Dudley, Worcestershire, victualler, Nov. 20, Dec. 21 : 
solicitors, Messrs. Bourve and Wainwright, Dudley ; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Birmingham, . 

Hunt, Cuartrs Joun, St. James’s Street, billiard-table-maker, Nov. 23, Dec. 23: 
solicitor, Mr. Lewis, Arundel Street ; official assignee,, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s 
Place, Old Jewry. 

Kiniick, Cuar.es, aud Sapp, Jonn, Blackman Street, paper-stainers, Nov. 21, Dec. 
19 : solicitors, Messrs. Wood and Wickham, Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street ; official 
assignee, Mr. Greeu, Aldermanbury. 

Povucnes, Georat Joun, Oxford Street, stationer, Nov. 17, Dec. 2): solicitor, Mr. 
Wilson, Gray’s Inu; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Taytor, Witu1aM, Springhead-in-Saddleworth, Yorkshire, wool-merchant, Nov. 22, 
Dec. 19: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Ascroft, Oldham ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Potts, Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 20, Ward, Blackfriars Road, draper--Dec. 1, W. and J. Rayner, Uxbridge, 
seed crushers —Dec. 2, Carter aud Jackssu, Brewer Street, Goldeu Square, woollen- 
drapers—Dee. 1, Stanford, Cranford, Dorsetshire, farmer—Nov, 28, Goddard, Hol- 
beach, draper. CERTIFICATES, 

Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 9, Burt, Harrow Road, boardinghouse-keeper— Dec. 2, Carleton, Upper George 
Street, Bryanston Square, bookseller— Dec. 5, Davis, Tottenham Court Road, glass- 
dealer— Dec. 5, Potter, New Bond Street, haberdasher— Dec. 5, Cottee, Farnham, 
bootmaker— Dee. 6. Smith, Fore Street, wine merchant— Dee. 5. Duffield, Bath, grocer 
—Dee.5 Ho. le. Sheffield, leather dresser- Dec. 4, Jacksou, Sheffield, glass-cutter— 
Dec. 4, Travis, Sheffield, joiner —Dec. 9, Watkin junior, Leamington Priors, coal- 
merchant—Dee 15, Meredith, Pershore, woolstapler. 

; To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or bef.re Dec. 1. 

Scott, Liverpool, corn merchant—Cvoper, Drury Lane, irov-fouuder—Orbell, Brun- 
don, Essex, miller—Barker, Wr ckwardine, Shropshire, merchant—Chappell, Sud- 
bury, Vvictualler— Bromley, Little Bentley, Essex, maltster—White junior, Aldersgat 
Street, chemist—Christlelow, York, woollendraper—Starling, Southampton, hatter— 
Andrews, Peckham, brewer—Edwards, Pembroke, miller—Caston, Basingstoke, iron- 
mouger— Mayer, Bishopsgate Street, earthenware- manufacturer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
: Hamble, Mauchester, grocer; first div. of 4s. 2d. on Nov. 14, or any subsequent 
Tuesday; Mr. suway, Manchester—B. aud J. M. James, Manchester, leather- 
dealers; first div. of id. on Nov. 14, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Stanwsy, Man- 
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chester— Hardie, Manchester, merchant; second div. of 7s. 6d. on Nov. 14, or any fol- 
lowing Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester —Robins and Williams, London Wall, carriers ; 
second div. of 6d. on Nov. 8, or auy subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Edwards, Frede- 
rick’s Place—Hillary, Ewanrigg Halil, Cumberland, iroufounder; first div. of 4s. on 
Noy. 18, or any succeeding Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Fisher, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, linendraper ; final div. of 8s. any day on and after Nov. 13; Mr. 
Young, Leeds—Hardie, Mauchester, merchant, (separate estate of,) second div. of 
14s. 6d. on Nov. 14, or any following Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Knight. Great 
Suffolk Street, builder; first div. of 2s. 4d. on Nov. 8, or any subsequent Wednesday ; 
Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place — Ritchie. Rotherhithe, shipwright; first div. of 9d. on 
Nov. 8, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place—Saunders 
and Co. Basiughall Street, woollen-mauufacturers; second div. of 5d. and ls. 7d. on 
_ proofs, on Nov. 8, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s 
lace. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Brrp, G. Dunse, grocer, Nov. 15, Dec. 6. 
Tuuus, J. Arbroath, currier, Nov. 16, Dec. 7. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday|Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent. Consols .....00¢ 96 | 96 96% 964 96% 96% 
Ditto for Account ..... ‘ 96 | 96 964 964 963 6b 
3 per Cents. Reduced .. 95+ 954 952 953 95% ) 958 
34 per Ceuts Reduced . ae 102¢ | 102 1023 1024 1024 | 102t 
New 3¢ per Cents . -} 103k }| 103g | 103¢ | 103 | 1033 | 103k 
Loug Annuities ....... . 12 | 12 12¢ 124 123 | 12% 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. . 180 |} 179¢ | 180 1804 180 | 181 
India Stock, 104 ....006. —_ 270 2704 7 04 271 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. p. 62 pm.| 64 62 64 62 63 
Iudia Bonds, 34 percent.....| 75 pm.| 73 75 —_ 76 }; oe 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct.) 75 Mexican ...ccc.sees ---dp-Ct.| 30% 
Austrian ..ccccescsscoeed — 113 Ditto (Deferred). db — | 9t 
Belgian .. i — 102 Michigan.......- 6—-|;— 
Brazilian... 5 — 73t |, Mississippi(Sterling)...6 — | 50 
Buenos Ayres..ee.ese0e6 — 29 | Neapolitan .....see.00.5 — | —— 
ro Waapecgaepte! Aes || New York (1858).......5 — | 93 
COMI .ccccnccrencevest — | SOR BOE scce-esesvecesecccsl = 1 1M 
Columbian of 1824. 6 — 11t || Pennsylvania .....606..5 — | 61 
PRN ccacvaceseckecnen, == 85+ Peruvian . ee Se) 
Datch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 54% Portuguese ...62.200++0-3 — 7lt 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 100 Ditto (Converted) ....... — | 43% 
Freuch .ccoccccsecsoresd 82f. 50c.| Russian ....ccccccessreeDd —= | —— 
Ditto ...e.ee+e a) —— || Spanish....cc.. i — 212 
Indiana (Sterling) a) 35 =| Ditto (Passive)... cocccce 5¢ 
Illinois. ° 5 — || Ditto(Deferred) .. 1lz 


eau Soy 


-)|;— 


South Carolina.... 
ane Tennessee... .ccccesseeO 

60 United States Bank ......+e..+.) 185. 
Virginia. ... 2206 — aa 





Kentucky... 
Louisiana (St 
Maryland (Sterling) 
Massachusetts (Sterling) 








SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 




















Mines— 3ANKS— 
Bulanos.. .ccccscccocescccecs| —— Australasian sse.+.sseeseeeere| — 
Brazilian Imperial. ......-0.2) —— British North American .....+| —— 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) ..... 13 Colonial ...... cecerccccece —_ 
British lron...cccecosccesses| —— Londou and Westminster.....; 22 
Candonga ....cccoesceeeceee| —— || London Joint Stock...,.ce0-+) 12¢ 
Cobre Copper.....seeeese+ee| —— | National of Iveland....... coe] 

Rartways— | National Provincial... aceh ¢ Oe 
Chelteuham and Great Western, —— Provincial of Ireland...... 424 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...... 55t Union of Australia.....ee.see 29¢ 
Eastern Counties ..... penne 9 || Union of London .cc.eeeecees! 9F 
Grand Juuction .....6.+. ee 209 Docks — | 
Great Western.. 7? 90 | East and West India ..,......| 125+ 
Liverpool aud Manchester ....,5 —— | London ..... eee ° 93 
London and Brighton .......- 37+ St. Katherine .. 105 





: 43 | MiscenLancous— | 
Australian Agricultural......6) —— 
| British American Land.......| —— 


London and Blackwall... 
Loudon and Greeuwich,...... 
London and Birmingham,.....) 218 











































Loudon aud Croydon .... 13$ | Camada.....ceeceverscerere | 38 
Manchester and Leeds .. - 81 | General Steam.. 27 
Midland Counties ... 80 || New Zealand........-.cecee — 
North Midland.......... cre 43 Royal Mail Steam ... 14 
South-eastern and Dover..... 28¢ | South Australian..... -| — 
South-western..... eeaadweues €8} Van Diemeu’s Land......... ie —_ 
BULLION. | METALS, 
Gold, Foreign in Bars ...peroz. 31,178, 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.per ton 831. 0s-0d to 84 0 0 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 0 0 0 = |Iron, British Bars ....0+ 2 6— 50 
Mexican Dollars,. - O 4 9 Lead, British Pig. 00 
Silver in Bars, Sta 0 4 1 Steel, English......ceeees oo 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, November 10. 
s 8. 8. 8.{ 8 8. 8. 
Wheat, Red New42 10 46| Rye ....eeeeee 29to32} Maple....... 30 to 32} Oats, Feed . . 19to 20 
. 46... 50} Barley. .26...27) White. 45. 86 Fine .. .20..42 
38..44) Malting 0 ..31| Boilers... 38. 40) 22 
44... 48] Malt, Ord 6 2. 60| Beans, Ticks ... 297 .. 29 
? 65 Old,.... 





. -. 56 ime... 0 .. 
New 46 .. 55] Peas, Hog. 3 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the present Week. 
8 















Per Quarter (Imperia)) of England and Wales. | 
Wheat ....... 508. 6d.( Rye ..-.ccce « 308, Od Whent cecccece 218. Od, Rye ....6- «eo 108. 6& 
Barle © ccce & 7 {| Beans... ... 30 8 Beans .. «. 10 6 
Oats sccoccscc 17 10 FPeae 26.0 0 WO | Peas -.... - 10 6 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town-made,..sceseeeeeeees per sack 45s. to 503 BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 13+. Od. per doz. 
Seconds 40 — 45 | Carlow, 31, 14s. to 41.65. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 35 — 40 2 Small Old, per cwt.... Os.to Os, 
Norfolkand Stockton.......cseeeeee 30 -- 35 | E, Cheshire .. ee 468.to 80s, 
BBAN cccccccccce per quarter 0s,to 0s. | erby Plain...... « 468. to 54s, 
POLLARD, fine .....-.0+0+ Os, to Os, | HAMS, York.....seeesesere---* 693. to 808 
BREAD, ¢4, to 84d. the 41b. Loaf, | EGGS, French... per 120 5s. Od. to 9s. Od. 


Molasses 2358, to 29s. per Cwt, 





Average price of Muscovado Sugar..... 338, L0jd. per cwt. 


















HOPS | POTATOES, 
Kent Pockets......-0e008 100s to 112s. | York Reds...... ae rtcn 50s.to 70%. 
Choice Ditto... wee 140 — 180 | Scotch Reds - 50 — 55 
Sussex Pockets «ee 103 — 108 | Devons... 60 — 65 
Fine Ditto,..... << O= 6 Kent and Es +40 — 45 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Of. cecce -. 28. Gd. to 3s, Ud. tu 3a, 2d. Q23.10d.to 3s 44 ta 4 Od, 
Mutton 2 4 210 3 3 0 . 8 4 4 
eal s ¢ B€d « 464 2 10 a4 oe 2 
Pork SS sachs 4 4 $$ €¢*. © 2 ees 
Lamb o 0 00 owe « © € «et © uw © SE 
ink the offal—per 8lbs e 


heep. Calves. Pigs 
coe 186 cccccoee 482 
BE. cccccces, S00 


*Tos is 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD, 
Beasts Ss 





Friday ....cecceeees 
Monday ..++ece..++ 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) ; 
SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
705... 80 Os Os.cocee 408. 


CUMBERLAND, 75s, 

May Good. cceseccvssese ve Fl SOc ccave 7 — 53. 
5 oe G3 coves 0 @ cesse 0 . 

0 0 . 0 ° © «seco 0 0 8 

Ot ca BR “casas 90 ve 100 Ow 29 or a 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 


On Mond: “y; and during the Week. 

Enormous attraction! and unparalleled success of the 
new Drama :—The Bohemians; or the Rogues of Paris, 
having attracted overflowing audiences each Night of its 
sited the theatre 





representation. Ten thousand persons 
during the past week. New Drama;:--The Mysterious 
Family ! 


THE BOHEMIANS; or, the Rogues of Paris, 
After which, a New Farce called 
WANTED A WIFE; 
or London, Liverpool, and Bristol. 
With THE MYSTERIOUS FAMILY. 
To = with BLUE JACKETS 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery ls. Second Price at 9. 
Doors open ‘a half- past 6, Commeuce at 7. 
TXE TER HALL. —Now Publishing, 
A STANDARD EDITION OF HANDEL'S 
WORKS ; (li paper) as Performed by the Sa- 





cred Harmonic Society, 
Pianoforte, (with vocal score,) by Dr. Jonn CrarKe, of 
Cambridge, and Mr. G. Perry. Price, to Subscribers 


; bound iv cloth, 1. 5s.; 





(only), 14. 1s. for two Oratori: 


orin Twelve Monthly Parts, 2s. each. To commence 
with “ Deborah”? and the ‘ Messiah.”’ Beanery 
Names are rece ived by Mr. Surman, 19}, Exeter Hall. 





#,* © Deborah’’ is now ready for delive ry, and will be 


Performed on WEpNESDAY NEXT. 





Me? ODEL DRAWING AND PER- 

SPECTIVE, on the Method sanctioned by the 
Committee of Council on Education. . 

MR. BUTLER WILLIAMS will Open an ELE- 
MENTARY CLASS for LADIES, on Monpay, the 13th 
of November, at the DRAWING GALLERY, 18}, Mad- 
dox Street, Hanover Square. The Class to meet on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, at 12 0’Clock. 

Enquiries may be made, and Names left, at Mr. 
ParkEnr’s, Publisher, West Strand; and at the Drawing 
Gallery. Maddox Street. 








“A US TRALIA.—THE LONDON 
JOINT-STOCK BANK continues to transmit the 
Funds of Emigrants to the Colony of New South Wales, 
by granting Credits on the Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney, on the most favourable terms, anc dat all 
times, free of ar vy charge. The frequent depreciation of 
the Exchange between Sydney and London, reuders the 
transmission of Capital through the medium of a bank 
extremely favourable to settlers, 
GrorGe PoLtarp, Manager. 
London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street, Bank. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, L ondon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Downes, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarue, Charles Graham, Esq. 

F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 











Earl of Errol 

Earl of Courtown 

Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 


Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 

Assistant Resident F. H. Thomsou, Esq. 

Srecretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in an ample paid-up 

Capital, and in the great success whic’: has attended it 
since its commencement in 1834. In 18 11, the Company 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2/. per cent per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for life. The 
amount of bonus added to Policies since the commence 
ment of the Company in March 1834 to the 31st Dee. 
1840, is as follows: 














Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
£3000. - 6 years 10 months.,...#136 13 4 
Bie ee BE nsneesses _ 80 00 
1000 . . d years. =~ 6 60 
1000 ...... per rae 20 00 


Every information will ‘be afforde a on n application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E, Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq.8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Freperick Hate Tuomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Ber- 
ners Street, attends at the Office daily, about Half-past 
Two o’ Clock. 


Soc IETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED | for 
throughout eee and WALEs. 
Established 177: 
PRE IDENT- -The Earl of ROMNE ¥. 
ICE- PRESIDENTS. 
Sir F. Burdett, Bt.M.P. 


Si ALL DEBTS, 





Lord Kenyon. 

Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. 
TreasurER—Benjamiu Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Avpitrors—John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esa. 
Ata Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 

Wednesday, the Ist of November 1843, the Cases of 34 

Petitioners Were c ousidered, of which 25 were ap prove d, 

6 rejected, 2 inadmissible, and 1 deferred for inquiry. 
Since the Meeting hel don the 4th October, 115 Debtors, 

of whom 88 had Wives and 259 Children, have been Dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 510/. ls. 6d. and the 
following 


ee Received since the last Report:— £ s. 
Peter Grant, Esq. ....... sevresevececsseed 2 2 
The Rev. Tullie Cornthwaite soveeeorccessens co lL 0 
A. B. (per Messrs. Drummond)....e.cceserceres 2 O 
Major Charles Marriott, (per Messrs. Hoare) A 5 0 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Te mple ; ; alsoby 
the following Baukers: Messrs. ( socks, Curries, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, 
No.7, Craven Street, Strand, where the Books may be 
even by those who are inclined to support the Ch: arity, 
aud where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every Month. JoszrH Lunn, Secretary. 


arranged for the Organ or | 

















EW ZEALAND COMPANY.— 
COLONY OF NEW EDINBURGH. 

Notice is Hereby Given, that the BOOKS for the 
REGISTRATION of the Applicants for the purchase of 
Land are NOW OPEN. 

The Ballot for the priority of choice will be held on 
Tvuespay, the Twentieth Day of Fresruary next; after 
which the Land-orders will be immediately issued, and 
preparations commenced forthwith for the Embarcation 
of the first body of Emigrants early in the Spring. 

Instructions have been sent to the Company’s Prin- 
cipal Ageut in New Zealand, to dispatch an eflicient 
body of Surveyors to the site of the intended Settle- 
meut, so that the Land may be ready for choice on the 
arrival of the Colonists. 

Further information may be had on application to the 
Secretary, or to George Rennie, Esq., at the New Zea- 
land House, Broad Street Buildings, London. 

By order of ~ Court of Directors 
2 - Harrneton, Secretary. 












HE CHU RC me in NEW ZEAL: \ND. 


Oa the Bishop of New Zealand’s appointment to 
his Diocese, he was informed by the New Zealand Com. 
pany that they would make very liberal grants towards 
the endowment of the Church in their different settle- 
ments, provided the Bishop would meet these grants by 
equal contributions on the part of the Church. To this 
arrangement the Bishop gladly acceded; and by the as- 
sistance of the Society for the P ropag: ution of the Gospel, 
and of his private friends, has been enabled to proc ved 
to a certain extent in the fulfilment of his engagemeut. 
In consequence, however, of the present pressure on the 
funds of the Societ’, it is unable to continue to assist the 
Bishpp so largely as it had hoped and desired. Only 
half the sum which was granted in 1841 and 1842 has 
been voted for the present year; and it seems uncertain 
whether even that sum cau be expected in any future 











year, 
In the mean time, the planting of the Church iu the 
settlements belouging to the Governmeut aud to the 


Company has been commenced in a most encouraging 
manner. A large expenditure of money is necessary iu 
the first instance; but the readiness of the settlers to 
exert themselves for this purpose, combined with the zeal 
of the native inhabitauts, affords a good ground for hoping 
that, if assistance be freely given | at first. the Church in 
this new colouy may, under the Divine blessing (which 
hitherto has been so abundantly shed upon it), be built 
up inall its iutegrity, and be “enabled to support itself 
without further aid from the Mother C ountry. 

Under these circumstances it is earnestly hoped that 
the friends of the Bishop, and other persons interested 
in this mission, may be willing to give the required as- 
sistance, either by Donations, or by a promise of Annual 
Subscriptions. _ 

SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE DIOCESE 
OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Donations. Annual, 
L.. s, L. s. 










































His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 100 0 
Mr elwyn .... “ll 100 0 
»per J.C 100 0 
Selwyn, BE 50 0 
ev. W. Selwyn 25 6 
20 0 
Hudson, (S 200 0 
E : WRU 55 6 enka cco s0caies ee 100 0 
Heverand EK. Coleridge, (Second Donation).. 30 0 
Reverend F. Coleridge, Eton, collected by .. 5 0 
Reverend ©, “ Abraham. P 54D 0 
Reverend E. Balston..... 50 0 
Reverend Dr, Hawtrey rer 50 0 
cond Donat 5 0 
oocees 21 0 
5 0 
1210 
10 10 
2 2 
Reverend T,C} 22 
M.F.E ‘ 10 0 
1 0 
8 let 
Rev. C. B Raton in 5 5 
Ditt 1 1 
The L ord Ss andon yew 10 10 
Robert Few jun, Esq. ea 22 
Sir Charles Price, Bart. King William Street. 5 
° 50 ¢ 
, E 50 0 
zabeth Perceval 10 0 
“74 fade per brentwox id Church Union « 10 0 
Ditto ei 5 0 
C.. Bis. per Reverend C,. B. Dalton, (ior 5 
TERIS) cecses: cscvsvcsecswsctors sotsanees 11 
The L 5 0 


ea Courteney 





Ditto.... 3 0 
M. Yeatmat a hme 5.0 
Henry Hussey, ‘ 2 0 
Anonymous 11 
Reverend T. 10 10 


Reverend W.G. ( 
dral.. - waa apeeuas 10 0 
Henry c otton, 5 
Miss Fisher... coe eee 
Hl. Fitzherbert, F aes s0ae eee i 3 










































Reverend W. le ag ee 
E. H. Hobbouse, tsq. ‘ 0 
— Hutton, Esq.. nin ore siden 5 0 
Reverend Dr. Je nkyns, Durham ne 20 0 
Reverend Thomas Johnson.,,.... 1010 
Reverend John Pardoe ........ 20 
Portman Chapel. Marylebone, 
A-cension Day, Exodus xxv. 8 110 
Alfre d Shadwell, Esq es 
’ 223 
verend J. D. We atson, North amp 20 0 
P aul, Finedon . 10 
a H rab ire, 25 0 
Reverend Dr. L , De an of Exeter 5 0 
Lady A. W isp... a vain 10 0 
Lady H. Churchill. 5 0 
Miss Churchill.... 2 0 
Miss Horne.... one ose 10 
Sei able G. Fortescue ...... -- ~~ ie 
Lady Ls Forte - 26 
Reverend J« hn Mediey, Prebendary of Exeter 5 0 
Reverend J. Dornford - 10 
J. Carew, Esq. . 5 0 
Reverend G. Ker mpe . 1 0 
Reverend J. . Kempe 10 
Reverend L. 1 0 
Reverend N. 1 0 
Reverend J. 015 
Miss Sparkes... io OS 
Copies of the BISHOP “OF W ZEALAND'S 
LETTERS TO THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRO 


PAGATION OF THE GOSPEL, may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the Society, 79, Pall Mall. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurers of the 
Society, 79, Pall Mall; or may be paid to the Districr 
Treasurers and Secretari£s; to ‘*the Bishop of New 
Zealand's Church Account,’’ at Messrs. Gosiine and 
SHARPE'S ; or at the following places Messrs. BaxcLay 
and Co.’s Bank, 54, Lombard Street; Messrs. Drum- 
monp and Co.’s Bank, 49, Charing Cross; Messrs. Rr- 
vinaton’s, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mail; Mr. Dercuton’s, Cambridge; Mr. ParKen’s, 
Broad Street, Oxford, 








ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 


ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strong} 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Asnott’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procure d elsewhere. 

City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 





BAsss, EAST INDIA PALE ALE— 
This particular kind of Ale is prescribed to inya- 
lids by the most celebrated Physicians. Dr. Prout, who 
has exaamined it, in his work on ‘ Diseases of the Sto. 
mich,’ after condemning common ales, especially 
recommends this to weakly persons. In excellent con- 
dition, in Casks or Bottles, of any age, at their ap- 
pointed Agents, HENRY BERRY and Co,, 3, St. 
James's Street. 
v1 , WIG Wp awn 
Cur ORT IN THE WET AND 
COLD.— Now Ready for the present Season, 
BERDOE’ WINTER REALLY WATE RPROOF 
WRAPP ERS. FROCKS, DREADNOUGHTS, SHOOT. 
ING JACKETS, Nc. of first rate character, and in great 
variety, guaranteed, without coufining perspiration, to 
exclude avy description or contin iauce of rain whatever, 
and bide ig de fiance to all weathers. Those to whom 
superiority, cost, aud efficiency, are sine-qua-nons, will 
not regret an inspection, now (because justified by the 
result of five years extensive trial) confidently invited, 
nor subject themselves to disappointment and vex; ition, 
Made only by W. Bervor, Tailor, Waterproofer, &e, 69, 
Coruhill, (North side.) 
WURS.—The HUDSON'S BAY FUR 
COMPANY, in announcing the introduction of 
the FASHIONABLE NOVELTIES, which are specified 
in their various advertisements and circulars, wish it to 
be most distinctly understood that they are determined to 
adhere strictly to the iust and well-known system which 
has placed their Establishment in the high position it 
now occupies of the first mart in the metropolis of the 
world for FURS—that of supplying the Public with 
genuine Furs of the highestcharacter at the most reason- 
able prices. Every article purchased at their Establish- 
ment is Guaranteed, and may be returued if not approved 
of. Their stock for the present season comprises some 
very BEAUTIFUL and INGENIOUS DESIGNS, which, 
being registered, cannot be procured elsewhere. Furs 
sent for approval to all parts of the country. Tudson’s 
Bay Fur Ware or Argyll Rooms, 2/6, Regent Street, 
{ARLES COOK, Act ing Proprietor. 


{URS.—GREAT NOVEL’ r IES.—The 
HUDSON'S BAY FUR COMPANY direct the atten- 
tion of the Fashionable World to a variety of Novelties 
which they have just introduced, among which, the 
SPANISH FUR CARDINAL, the SAFETY MUFF, 
and the CARDINAL BOA, stand preéminent. The 
Spanish Fur Cardinal, which admits of the arms being 
used with the greatest freedom without the slightest dis- 
arrangement of its graceful appearance, is unrivalled as 
regards both elegance aud comfort. The Safety Muff 
combines the comfort of the Mati with she advant: ages 
of a secure and convenient reticule. The Cardinal Boa 
is a very great improvement as regards both appearance 
and comfort on the round boa, and is particularly adapted 
‘s be worn with the Spanish Cardinal. — Le idies are most 
earnestly requested to view these very BEAUTIFUL 
INVENTIONS, preparatory to their supplying them- 
selves with FURS for the season. Furs sent for approval 
to all parts of the country. Hudson Bay Warehouse, 
Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street. 
Cc H ARLES cooK, Actiug Proprietor. — 


HE SP: ANISH FUR CARDIN AL, 
HUDSON'S BAY FUR 



























VUE 
just introduced by the 
COMPANY, is by farthe most elegant as well as the most 
comfortable article in FUR ever invented. It is so con- 
venieutly formed as to admit of the arms being used with 
the greatest freedom, without the slightest disarrange- 
ment of its graceful appearance, aud is in every respect 
very superior to every other description of C ARDINAL. 
Ladies are most earnestly requested to view this very 
BEAUTIFUL INVENTION preparatory to — their 
supplying themselves with FURS for the season. Furs 
sent for approval to all parts of the country. —-Hudson’s 
Bay Warehouse, Argyll Rooms, 246, Reg gent Street. 
CHARLES COOK, Ac‘ing Proprietor. 


M “OURNING. — COURT, FAMILY, 
Bi and COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of 
the London General Mourning Warehouse beg respect- 
fully to remind families whose bereavements compel them 
tua‘lopt mouruing attire, that every article (of the very 
best description) requisite for complete Outfit of Mourn: 
ing may be had at their Establishment at a moment's 
notice. Widows’ and family mourning is always kept 
made up, and a note descriptive of the mourning re quired 
will ensure every thing unecessary for the occasion beiug 
sent in town or country immediately. Ladies not in 
mourniug, requiring new and fashion: able black mantles, 
cardinals, cloaks, &c. either in velvet, satin, or merino, 
for carriage, promenade, or travelling, will find some of 
the choicest patterns of the season at this Establishment, 
as well as black velvets, satins, and ducapes for dresses of 
a superior texture. The show-rooms are replete with 
every novelty that modern taste has introduced in mourn- 
ing millinery, flowers, collars, head-dresses, bugle 
berthés, &e.— Nos. 247 and 249, Regent Street, near 
Oxford Street. —W. C. Jay aud Co, 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE; PATRONIZED BY HER 
MAJESTY, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Koyal Family, 
and the Several Courts of Europe.—A fragrant White 
prepared from Orieutal herbs of iuestimable 
bg for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious forms ation of tartar; 
and by the removal of that extraneous substance, lends a 
salutary growth and freshness to the gums, It removes 
from the ‘surf se of the teeth the spots of incipient decay, 
polishes aud preserves the Enamel, substituting for dis- 
colour and the aspect of impurity the most pure and 
pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its sa alubrious aud dis- 
infecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the 
breath, Price 2s.9d. per box, duty included, CAU- 
TION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Pro- 
Signature is engraved on the Government 
thus—A. RowLanp & Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
| which is affixedto each vox. Ask for ‘‘Kowlaud’s 
} Odonto.’? Sold by them and by Perfumers and Che- 
mists. *,* All others are spurious imitations. 
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EEKLY HALF-HOLIDAY in the 
WAREHOUSES of MANCHESTER.—At the 
respectful solicitation of the Salesmen, Clerks, &e, in 
their employment. the Mercantile Firms of Manc hester 
have agreed to CLOSE their WA REHOU SES at ONE 
O'CLOCK on SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. The sig 
ls of Five Huudred Firms agreeing to 
Manchester Newspapersof Satur- 


gene- 





natures of upware 
this may be seen in the 
day last; on which day the new arrangement was 
rally observed. Witniam MArspen, : : 
" Chairman of the Committee. 
Committee Room, Angel Hotel, Manchester, 
7th November 1843, 
O VIOLIN PLAYERS.—Now Ready 
for Delivery, the entire Edition of DR. SPOHR'S 
GREAT SCHOOL for the VIOLIN, uow for the first 
‘ to the British Public. Translated by 
> Bisnor. In] elegant Jarge folio vol. with 2 Por- 
po = ‘the Author, Price only 3ls. 6d. : Dr. Spohr 
writes—"‘ I have carefully looked over the English Edi- 
tion of my Violin School, published by Messrs.¢ ocks and 
Co. and have no hesitation iu recommending it as a 
faithful copy of the original work.— Dated July 1843, 
London: Priuted by R. Cocks and Co. 20, Priuces 
Street, Hauover Square, Musicsellers to her Majesty. 
Also, De Beriot’s 8th Air, and Corelli's 48 Trios, Four 








time presented 


Books, each 8s. 


Published This Day, post 8vo. with Plate, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
TREATISE ON PHOTOGRA- 
A PHY; containing the latest Discoveries apper- 
taining to the Daguerieotype. Compiled from Communi- 
cations by MM. Daguerre and Arago, and other emineut 
men of science. By N. P. Leresours, Optician to the 
Observatory, Paris, &c. Translated by J. EGERTON. 
Any iutelligent person may, with the precise in- 
structions of M. Lerebours, and with uo very heavy out- 
lay of more than patience, proceed to make experiments 
in this singular mystery with a fair hope of success. The 
book contains the most minute details as to modes of 
manipulating through the different processes of the art; 


suggestions of every hind as to choice and purchase of 


plates, aud other matters of apparatus; and a quantity 
of information on the methods of preparing the chemical 
substances employed.’’—E.raminer. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonomans. 


This Day is Published, 2 vols. 8vo. Numerous Maps and 
i Plans, 38s. cloth, 
HUCYDIDES’ HISTORY OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. A New Recension 
of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philolegical, and Explanatory, 
almost entirely original, but partly selected and arrauged 
from the best Expositors : uccompaniea with full In- 
dexes, both of Greek Words and Phrases explained, and 
matters discussed in the Notes. The whole Illustrated 
by Mapsand Plans, mostly taken from actual Surveys. 
By the Rev. S. T. Broomrieip, D, D.F.S.A. 
Also. by Dr. Bloomfield, 

A TRANSLATION of THUCYDIDES, with copious 
Notes, Explanatory, Historical, and Geographical, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 40s. 

SCHOOL and COLLEGE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Third Edition, much Enlarged and greatly Improved, 
]2mo. 10s 6d. 

A LEXICON to the GREEK TESTAMENT, in- 
tended as a Companion to the above. Fep. Svo. 9s. 

London; Lonaman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


R. COCKLE’S PILLS 
M : 
: you are in possession of better means 


FOR INDIGESTION, &e. 
Candidly inform me; it not, make use of these.”’°—Horace, 


To such as experience almost habitual inconveuience 
fiom symptoms of indigestion—and to those especially, 
who on their return to this country, alter residing in a 
warmer climate, suffer from irregular action of the liver 
and bowels, (the invariable consequence of such a tran- 
sition,) Mr, COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are 
highly recommended for their mild, aperient, alterative, 
and tcnie properties, and for the power they possess in 
equalizing the secretion of the liver, and giving strength 
to the digestive organs. May be had of all medicine 
venders. 





TCONOMY AND BRILLIANCY 
IN LIGHT.—NUNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 
4s. 6d. per Imperial Gallon.—-THOMAS NUNN and 
SONS, Grocers and Oil Merchants, (upwards of thirty- 
two years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s lun,) 19, Great James Street, Bedford Row, with 
great confidence recommend the above oil to the notice 
of the Public: it gives a clear and brilliant light, per- 
fectly free from any smell, does not congeal or corrode the 
lamps more than the finest sperm, instead of which it 
will answer all the purposes, at about two-thirds the cost. 
For the Solar Lamp it is found far more cleauly, durable, 
and economical, and eutiely obviates all the difficulty 
complained of in Common Oil; the Cottons are ex- 
pressly prepared for it. 

Also their IMPROVED COMPOSITE CANDLES, 
12s.; their MARGARINE WAX LIGHTS, 18s.; their 
ORIENTAL DITTO. 2is.; and their PATENT 
PLAITED WICK SPERM, 25s.; and finest WAX 
CANDLES, 26s. per Dozen pounds. 


reves r Q 

JLATE.—A, B. SAVORY and SONS, 

Manufacturing Silversmiths, No. 14, Cornhill, 

London, opp. site the Bank of England. The best wrought 

FIDDLE: PATTERN SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, 

The following are the weights re- 

commended ; but the articles may be had lighter or 
Heavier at the same price per ounce— 








. ~ » 
at 78. 24. per ounce. 


d. 












oz «6. L.s. d. 
12 Fiddle Pattern Silyer Table Spoons. 30at 7 . 1015 0 
12 ditte Dessert ditto.. 20 7 _ a4 
“ ditt e Forks... 30 7 1015 0 
12 ditto ssert ditto.. 20 7 2 734 
ditte Gravy Spoons. 10 7 2 311 8 
ditto Soup Ladle... 10 7 2 o« 311 8 
diito uce ditto... 10 7 8 .. 316 8 
$ litt It Spoons (gilt strong)..... 1 0 0 
u ditt h Pa : P 
12 ditt Tea Spoons 
1 Pai ditt Sugar Tons 
N.B. A Price current, stamped as a newspaper, illus- 


trated by drawings, and coutaining every ipformation 
zaneees to the purchase of silver or Sheffield plate, may 
a¢ had on application, or will be sent into the country, 
free of postage, in answer toa paid letter, ; 




















NUR. MOXON HAS JUST PUB- 
LISHED 


R. 








1. HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Price 18s. 
2. DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL. Price 7s. 

3. KNOWLES’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 19s. 
4. DISRAELI'S AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 


3 vols. Price 24s 
. MARTINEAU’S DEERBROOK. Price 6s. 
. — HOUR AND THE MAN. Price 6s. 
JARVES'’S HISTORY OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. Price 6s. 
. SHELLEY'S ESSAYS AND LETTERs. 
Price 12s. 
9. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 2vols. Price 8s. 
10. SHARPE’S EGYPT UNDER THE ROMANS. 
44, Dover Street. 
R. MOXON HAS 


Price 7s. 
M LISHED sued 





Nao 


2 vols. 


@ 










PUB- 
In 6 





WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 

vols. Price 30s. 

2. ROGERS’S POEMS ANDITALY, 2vols. 10s. 

3. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 8s. 

4. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 2 vols. Price 12s, 

5. SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 12s. 

6. KNOWLES’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. 
Price 2ls, 

7. CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 20s. 

8. TALFOURD'S TRAGEDIES. Price 6s. 

9, STERLING'S STRAFFORD. Price 5s. 

10. KENNEDY’S (C. R.) POEMS. Price 5s. 

44, Dover Street. 


M* MOXON’S CHEAP EDITIONS 
i OF POPULAR WORKS. 
1. SEDGWICK’S (Miss) LETTERS from ABROAD. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

2. DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

3. CLEVELAND'S VOYAGES AND COMMER- 
CIAL ENTERPRISES. Price 2s. 6d. 

4. ELLIS'S EMBASSY TO CHINA. Price 2s. 6d. 

5. PRINGLE’S RESIDENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

6. SHERIDAN’S DRAMATIC WORKS. With an 
Introduction. By Leian Hunt. Price 5s. 

7. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. Price 5s. 

8. LAMB’S LIFE AND LETTERS. Price 5s. 

9. —— ROSAMUND GRAY, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

10. —- TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. Price 2s. 6d. 

11. — ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. Price 2s. 

12, HUNT'S INDICATOR; and THE SEER. Price 
5s. each. 

13. HALL’S (BASIL) VOYAGE TO 
Price 2s. Gd. 

14. —— TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 5s. 

15. ——- FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES and TRAV Ss. 
First, Second, and Third Series. Price 5s. each, 

44, Dover Street. 
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Now Ready, 

A DIARY of a MARCH THROUGH 

SINDE and AFFGHANISTAN, with the Troops 
under the Command of General Sir W. Nort, &c. 
During the Campaign of 1842. 

By the Rev. I. N. Anven, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
Assistant Chaplain to the Hon. E. I. Company’s Bom- 
bay Establishment. 

1 vol. post 8vo. Price 12s. with several Original Illustra 
tions by the Author. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘© We recommend this work to all who feel the least 
interest in Affghanistan.’’— Times. 

‘* This valuable diary fills up the gap in the history of 
the late war, and is clear, sensible, and tolerably co 
pious.’’— Britannia. 

«Mr. Allen has succeeded in bringing to view many 
objects hitherto overlooked, and the clear and collective 
view he took of passing events would do credit to any 
military writer.”’— Naval and Military Gazette. 

Loudon: J. Harcuarp and Son, 157, Piceadilly; and 
all Booksellers. 


November 1843. 
On Ist January 1844, will be Published, 
A NEW AND MONTHLY ISSUE OF 
HE ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

Each Part will contain double the quantity of Letter- 
Press and Illustrations of the present Fortnightly Issue, 
(which will appear as usual,) and will sell for Five 
Shillings. 

It is unnecessary to give at length the thousand favour- 
able criticisms of this IlIustrated Edition, of which the 
following have appeared; 

WAVERLEY. | THE BLACK DWARF. 

GUY MANNERING. | LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 
THE ANTIQUARY. | HEART OF MID LOTHIAN. 
ROB Koy. BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
OLD MORTALITY. | IVANHOE. 

Embellished with 43 Engravings on Steel, and up- 
wards of 600 on Wood, forming Four superb Volumes, or 
Eight half Volumes, cloth gilt. 


| a Also, on Ist January will appear, 
In small 8vo. with Two Steel Plates, Volume 1. of a 
New Issue of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 
To be completed in Six Volumes, Price Five Shillings 
i each, and uniform with 
“Tue Wavertey Novets in Twenty-five Volumes 
Lire or Napotron, Five Volumes, and 
Taes oF A GRANDFATHER, Three Volumes. 
EDITIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS, 
In 98 Vols. small 8vo. In 10 Vols. royal 8vo. 





Waveriey Novets.... 48 |] Wavertey Novets.... 5 
Scort’s POETRY .s+0+++ 12 | POETRY. ...cecesecreee | 
Prose WRITINGS .....¢ 28 | PROSE...c.cescecessee O 
Bape acc cans cen naced AU RAE ccnetacte tanec ankee 
The only compLeTe — 
Edition ..... Vols. 98 | Vols. 10 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
102 Numbers, aud 25 Parts have appeared. 
Also, Waverley — Guy Mannering ~ Antiquary— Rob 


Roy — Old Mortality— Brack Dwarf and Legend of Mon- 
trose—Heart of Mid Lothian—Bride of Lammermoor— 
Ivanhoe—and Mcnastery; as complete Novels. 
R. Capein, Edinburgh; Hovtsron and STONEMAN, 
Loudon; and all Booksellers, 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ANNUALS. ; 
OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 


BALLADS. With Illuminated and Coloured 
Borders, Letters, &e. 4to. 
** So beautifully an embellished volume was never 
offered to the world.”’—Edinburgh Review. 
II 


LORD BYRON’S *CHILDE HAROLD.” Witha 
New Portrait, and 60 Engravings. Royal 8vo. 
“A splendid work—worth illustrating, and worthily 
illustrated.” — Atheneum, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Sold by all Booksellers in Town or Country. 
JEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
SCHOOL BOOKs, 
Published by Mr. Murray. 
MATHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
S INDEX OF QUOTATIONS. 
> SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Mz +s GREEK ACCIDENCE, 
. BUTTMAN’'S LEXILOGUs. 
. BUTTMAN’S GREEK VERBS. 
- MITCHELL’S PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
. MULLER’S DORIANS. 
GRECX GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA. 
RUDIMENTA GRACA MINORA. 
LATINA GRAMMATICA. RUDIMENTA, 
OXENHAM’S LATIN ELEGIACS, 
HASE’S ANCIENT GREEKS. 
\ ORKS PUBLISHED DURING 
THE SEASON, 
By Mr. Murray, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
JADY SALE’S JOURNAL 
EUTENANT EYRE’S NARRATIVE. 
RNES'’ JOURNEY TO CABOOL. 
TTERS FROM MADRAS. 
PHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF INDIA. 
LKIE’S LIFE, LETTERS, and JOURNALS, 
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SCROPE’S DAYS OF SALMON FISHID 
FRANCIS HORNER’S MEMOIRS, 
- BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
. BORROW’S GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
JEWESS (The), A TALE OF THE BALTIC. 
. CAPTAIN LOCH’S CLOSING CAMPAIGN IN 
CHINA. 

‘S LETTERS FROM THE PYRENEES. 
NBACITS NEW ZEALAND. 
17. HOOD'S NEW SOUTH WALES. 


JEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS, 
Published by Mr. Murray. 
IALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 
IALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES OF EUROPE, 
IALLAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
}LPHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF INDIA, 
WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
AUSTIN’s TRANSLATIONS of RANKE’s POPES 
KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
. SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 
10. MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
1l. BROGDEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LI- 
TURGY AND RITUAL. 
12. ROBINSON'S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. 
13. CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES OF THE POETS. 
14. ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
15 Abin 
16 
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5. ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL FEELINGS. 
}. FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION, 
17. LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

18. LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
WHITBY AND LOWMAN ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Ip a very large Volume, imperial 8vo. Price 25s. 
PARAPHRASE AND COMMEN- 
TARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, with a 
Treatise on the true Millennium, and the Examen Millii; 
to which are added a Chrouology of the New Testament, 
anda Table of all the places mentioned in the Gospels, 

Acts, or Epistles. 
By Dante. Warrsy, D.D. 
The Commentary ou the Revelation of St. John. 
By Moses Lowman. 
A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with the Text 
at length. 
London: Printed for Taomas Trae, 73, Cheapside, 
and sold by all other Booksellers. 








In the Press, A New Edition, carefully revised, 
|S age AND EXERCISES 
HOMERIC AND ATTIC GREEK. 
To which is added, 

A SHORT SYSTEM OF GREEK PROSODY. 
For the Use of the Second and Senior Greek Classes in 
the University of Glasgow. 

By Sir D. K. Sanprorp. 
Lately Published, by the Same Author, 
I 


IN 


EXTRACTS FROM GR EEK AUTHORS, 
With Notes and a Vocabulary. 
A New Edition, corrected and improved, 12mo. 6s. bd. 


Il. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE WRITING OF GREEK. 
For the Use of the Junior Greek Class in the 
University of Glasgow. 

A New Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Witiram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 

DR. CULVERWELL ON MARRIAGE. 
Price 2s. by post 3s. 
( N MARRIAGE; its Intent, Obliga- 
tions, and Physical and Constitutional Disqualifi- 
cations medically ¢ msidered ; with interesting cases, cor- 
respondence, anecdotes, anatomical engravings, Xe. 
y R. J. Cunverweii, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 
«In this publication the jurisprudence of the subject 
is amply considered. It is not inteuded for idle or indis- 
criminate perusal, but is addressed chiefly to those who 
are about to be, or desire to be, more delicately interested. 
It is wholly free from the spirit of cant or empyricism, 
and is addressed to the intelligence of the times.” 
Suxerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carva.uo, 147, Fleet 
Street ; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann 39, Cornhill; 
and the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. At home 
daily from 10 till 2, and evenings from 7 till 9. 

















THE SPECTATOR. 








Adelaide Street, 10th November. 


WN RS. GORE’S NEW WORK, 
“MODERN CHIVALRY,” with Lllnstrations 
by Georor Crurksuanx, will be Published immediately. 
London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar 
Square, 


PAPER CURRENCY. -— Just Published, Price 3s. 
ETTERS to the Right Honourable 
FRANCIS THORNHILL BARING, on the in- 
stitution of a safe and PROFITABLE PAPER CUR- 
RENCY. By Joun Wetsroxp CoweEtt, B.A. of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 
Petuam Ricuarpson, 23, Cornhill; Joun OvniviEr, 
59, Pall Mall. 


SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
TRIFE AND PEACE. 
A Tale. From the Swedish of FrEepERIKA Bremer. 
Price ls. 6d. 
Also, Just Published, 
THE H— FAMILY. From the Swedish of Fre- 
DERIKA Bremer. Price 2s. 
London; Published by Wiii1aM Smrtu, 113, Fleet Street. 











Just Published, in 3 vols 8vo. with 52 Illustrations, 
Price 2/. 10s. 

HE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 

From the German of V. A. Huser. 
Edited by Francis W. Newman, late Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

London: Witt1aM Pickertna, 177, Piccadilly; 

Manchester: Simms and Dinuam. 





Just Published, in 8vo. Price 12s. cloth, 
HE LIFE AND LITERARY RE- 
MAINS OF C. R. PEMBERTON; with an 
Original Essay on his Character aud Genius. By W. 
J. Fox. Edited by Jonn Fow.er. 

The Work is embellished with a beautiful Portrait of 
Pemberton, and contains the celebrated Pel Verjuice 
Papers, Dramas (hitherto unpublished.) Letters, Poems, 
&e. C. Fox. 67, Paternoster Row. 


LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
IMPLES NOTES GRAMMATI- 
CALES, par le moyen desquelles on peut, en quel- 
ques heures seulement, repasser tous les Principes et les 
plus grandes Difficultés de la Langue Francaise ; suivies 
da’ Iustructions simples pour faciliter aux Eléves l’ Analyse 
Grammaticale et ]’Analyse logique; de Keégles pour la 
Lectuie & haute voix; &e. &e. 
Par J. S. Lucet, ainé, Professeur de Langue Francaise, 
de Belles Lettres, et d’ Elocution. 
Chez Dutav aud Co, 37, Soho Square, London. 


ANTHON’S CAISAR’S COMMENTARIES, 
In a large volume, duodecimo, embellished with a Map, 
and numerous Cats, Price 6s. bound, 
/ZESAR’'S COMMENTARIES ON 
THE GALLIC WAR; and the first Book of the 
Greek Paraphrase: with Euglish Notes, Critical, and 
Explanatory, Pians of Battle Sieges, &c. and Historical, 
Geographical, aud Archeological Indexes. 
By Cuartes Anruon, LL.D, 
The Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
London: Printed for Toomas Teco, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured by order of all Booksellers. 


~ Lately Published by J. BURNS, 17, Portman Street. 


I. 
OMANTIC FICTION ; Select Tales 


or Short Romances from the German of Fouque, 
Chamisso, &c. with Viguettes, foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
N.B. This volume contains ‘‘ The Prince’s Sword,’’ 
«* The Victor's Wreath,’’ ‘* The Eagle and Lion,” “ The 
Privy Councillor,”’ and others, by Fouque—* Peter Schle- 
mihl, or the Shadowless Man,’’ by Chamisso, &c. &c. 





SELECT PIECES, from the Poems of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. With Ornamental Borders, &c. 
Small 4to. 

P.S. Detailed Catalogues may be had on application, 


This day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
REECE UNDER THE ROMANS; 
A HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE 
CONDITION OF THE GREEK NATION, 
From the Time of its Conquest by the Romans, Until the 
Extiuction of the Roman Empire in the East. 
B.C. 146—A.D. 717. 
By George Fintay, K.R.G, 

Member of the American Antiquarian Society, and Cor- 
responding Member of the Archaivlogical Institute 
at Rome. 

Witiiam Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, London. 


On Thursday the 23d of November, will be Published, 
ALMANACS AND COMPANION FOR 1844. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society fur the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 

HE BRITISH ALMANAC, 

extending to Ninety-six Pages, and embracing a 

body of Information suited to the Tradesman, the Manu- 

facturer, the Merchant, aud the Professional and Upper 
Classes geverally. One Shilling. 

THE PENNY SHEET ALMANAC. 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, or Year- 
Book of General Information, being the Seveuteenth 
Volume of the Series. Half-a-Crown. 

With the Brrrisn Aumanac, bound in cloth. 4s. 

*,* A COMPLETE INDEX to the COMPANION 
to the ALMANAC is also Published, from its commence- 
ment in 1828 to 1843 both inclusive, forming one thick 
volume, bound uuiform with the Work, Price Seven- 
and-Six pence. so, 

THE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ SHEET 
ALMANAC, containing a Complete List of the Unions, 
the names of the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of the 
Boards of Guardians, and Clerks; with an Abstract of 
the more importaut points of the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and a variety of other iuformatiou, Oue Shilling 
and Sixpence. 





Preparing for Publication, 
THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFICERS’ 
POCKET ALMANAC, containing, in addition to the 
usual matter of an Almanac, a Mass of Information for 
the Guidance of all persons in any way connected with 
the Administration aud Dispensation of the Poor Laws, 
Price Three Shillings. 
Loudon; Cuartes Kniaur and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 








Published This Day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of CHRISTIAN 
MORALS. 
By Samvet Spaupina, M.A. of the Loudon University. 
Loudon: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonemANs; 
Edinburgh: A.andC Brack. 





Second Edition, almost entirely Rewritten, 8vo. with 
more than 150 Wood-cuts and 3 Plates, 25s. cloth, 
LEMENTS OF SURGERY. 
By R. Liston, 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital. 
London ; Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


IN 1 VOL. UNIFORM WITH BYRON’S POEMS. 
This Day is Published, medium 8vo. with a New Portrait, 
by George Richmond, engraved in the line manner, 
and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence of the 
Poet, by Thomas Creswick, A.R.A. 21s. cloth; bouud 
in morocco, iu the best manuer, by Hayday, 21. 2s. 
HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS; containing the Author's recent Intro- 
ductions and Notes. Complete in 1 vol. uniform with 
Lord Byron’s Poems. 
London: Loxyeman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 























Just Published, 8vo. with Numerous Wood cuts, 
Price 2/. 2s. cloth, 
| UMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Joun Exriotson, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. 

«One of the most intelligent and readable medical 
books with which we are acquainted. While it is 
thoroughly scientific in statement, it is esseutially popu- 
lar in style. Dr. Elliotson displays an eloquence and 
spirit that rarely animate publications of this de- 
scription .’’— Atlas. 
Loudon: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
Just Published, Seventh Edition, 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
Price 21s. cloth, 
LEMENTS OF MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE. 
By T. R. Becx, M.D.; and J. B. Beck, M.D. 
Seventh Edition, brought dowu to the Present Time, 
including the Notes of Dr. Dunlop and Dr. Darwall. 
London: Lougman, Brown, and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; S. Highley; Simpkiu and Co. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood and Sous. 








KUHNER’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
This Day is Published, 8vo. Price 9s. cloth, 
A N ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 
OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By Dr. Rapuarn Kuaner, 

Co Rector of the Lyceum at Hanover. 
Translated by J. H. Mitiaxp, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; late Second Classical Master at Milt Hill 

Grammar School. 

*,* This work contains all that is most important in 
the author’s celebrated ‘* Ausfiihrliche Grammatik.”’ 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 

The Second Edition, 8vo, 18s. cloth, 
N EDICAL NOTES and REFLEC- 
TIONS. By Henry Hotvanp, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 

Contents: On Hereditary Disease—Ou Bleeding in 
Affections of the Brain — Ou the Abuse of Purgatives—- On 
Points where a Patient may Judge for Himself—- On Gout 
and the Use of Colchicum —On the Epidemic Influenza— 
On Lusanity, Iutoxieatiou, &e.—On Mercurial Medicines 
—On the Medical Treatment of Old Age—On Diet, and 
Disorders of Digestion—The Iufluence of Weather in 
Relation to Disease, &c. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 
Just Published, Third Edition, with Alterations aud 
Additions, 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
ECTURES on the DISEASES 

OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
By Sir Bensamin Bropig, Bart. F.R.S. 

The Work has throughout been entirely Revised ; some 
of the Author's views have beev modified, and a con- 
siderable proportion of new matter, among which is a 
Lecture on the Operation of Lithotrity, has been added. 

By the Same Author, 

PATHOLOGICAL aud SURGICAL 


TIONS on DISEASES ot the JOINTS. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 





OBSERVA- 
4th Edition, 


LECTURES illustrative of certain LOCAL and 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 8vo. 4s. 


Londou : Loyeman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


Just Published, 3 vols. royal 8vo. containing nearly 3,000 
pages, aud above 300 pages of Index, 5/. 5s. boards, 
, LAW OF NISI PRIUS, 
Evidence iu Civil Actions, and Arbitrations aad 
Awards ; with an Appendix of the New Rules, the Sta- 
tutes of Set-off, Interpleader, aud Limitation, and the 
Decisions thereon. 
By A. J. Stepuens, Barrister-at Law. 

«« The work affords abundant proof of immense labour 
and research. It contains a vast mass of valuable matter 
not to be found in former works, aud the whole has been 
well arranged and ably treated.’’— Legal Observer. 

“It embraces the whole system of Common Law prac- 
tice at thisday; and, as a whole, we think the book stauds 
uurivalled, and when well known will become the staud- 
ard authority upon every point in the wide range which 
itembraces. The price will deter none of the profession 
from becoming purchasers.’’— Legal Guide. 

London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, aud Lonemans. 








THE SWEDISH NOVELS. 
Just Published, 3 vols. post $vo. 51s. 6d. boards, 
HE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS ; 
including Nina. By FrevertkA BREMER. 
Translated by Mary Howrrr. 

*«* The President's Daughters’ is every way worthy of 
the author of * The Home’ and ‘ The Neighbours,’ It 
is distinguished by the same life-like and truthfal 
sketches, the same distinctness of individual portraitures, 
a power of description, whether of character or of scenery, 
which, without being elaborate, is at once true to nature, 
and iu barmony with the human mind, and a purity of 
thought and feeling arising not from ignorance of the 
actual world, but from the supremacy of those better 
principles which constitute the glory of our nature.’’— 
Eclectic Review, Nov. 

By the Same Author, Just Pablished, 

THE NEIGHBOURS. Third Edition. 2 vols. 18s. 
THE HOME. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 
London; Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 


in 
B® ITISH LIBRARY, 24, Cockspur 
Street. M. H. CAWTHORN begs leave Tespect. 
fully to inform the Nobility and Gentry that they can i 
supplied at the above Library with all the New Work: 
as soon as Published. Catalogue and Card of the Terms 
to be had of the Librarian. 


HURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, Holes 
Street. Terms oF SuBSCRIPTION, 
The Year 5]. 5s.; 4/. 4s. ; or 10J. 10s. 
The Liberal Supplies at this Library secure to gyb. 
scribers the Perusal of all the NEW PUBLICATIONg 
both in Town and Country. ie 











Gratis and Post-free, 

ULL’S NOVEMBER CIRCULAR 

is Ready for READING SOCIETIES and RA. 
MILIES throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland 
who can now obtain it, describing all the valuable and 
interesting New Publications to the present time, and 
the advantageous Terms on which they are supplied re. 
gularly, and in any quantity, with whatever Standard 
Works, Magazines, and Reviews, they may desire for pe- 
rusal, Apply to Mr. Bun, English and Foreign Public 
Library, 19, Holles Street, four doors from Cavendish 
Square. 
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ONOURABLE EMILY EDEN’s 
PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF INDIA, 
This Work contains the ouly authentic PORTRAITS 
of the RULERS of LAHORE, more especially those 
who have lately been massacred —viz: Shere Singh 
Purtaub Singh; also, Runjeet Singh, Heera Singh, &e. &e, 
The FOURTH PART, which completes the Work 
will be delivered to the subscribers before Christmas, ’ 
*€ Lady Sale’s Journal,’’ and * Lieut. Eyre’s Narra. 
tive’’—Those who are binding the above Works are 
iuformed, that a few copies remain of the Portraits and 
Illustrations, by Lieut. V. Eyre. 
Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond Street. 


THE FAVORITE ANNUAL OF THE SEASON, 
n large 8vo. Price 12s. elegantly bound, 
RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING for 1844, 
This long established Annual now makes its ap- 
pearance in a new form and a new dress, the size being 
GREATLY ENLARGED, aud the list of Steel Engravings in- 
creased both in beauty and number, with the farther ad- 
dition of appropriate Wood-engravings aud other embel- 
lishments. The volume, thus changed iu everything but 
the Price, and the genius and distinction of the Coutri- 
butors, is justly styled ‘‘ The best and cheapest Annual 
of the season.”’ 
London: Smiru, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
TYAS’ EDITION OF 
HAKSPERE, ILLUSTRATED by 
KENNY MEADOWS: witha Memoir and Essay 
on the Genius of Shakspere, by Barry Cornwatu. 

This magnificent Editiou of the eutire Works of Shak- 
spere is now completed, and forms three splendid im- 
perial Volumes, of uniform thickness, embellished with 
more than Eight Hundred Engravings, executed in the 
highest style of art. Price Three Guineas, richly bound. 

Subscribers are respectfully informed that all the Parts 
may uow be had, and that the proprietors have deter 
mined to coutinue the sale of pad 9 parts until the 30th 
December. 

Subscribers may have their copies bound by the Pub- 
lisher, embellished with the ornaments expressly de- 
signed for the purpose, for 7s. 6d. the set of three 
volumes, Cloth cases, with the like ornaments, 5s. the 
set. R. Tyas, 8, Paternoster Row. 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready, atall the Libraries, in3 vols. 
H E BIRTHRIGHT, 
By Mrs. Gore. 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Banker's Wife,’ ‘‘ The Money 
Lender,”’ &c. 
Also, Just Published, 
THE PERILS OF BEAUTY. 
By Captain Frepertck Caamrer, R.N. 
Author of ‘* The Life of a Sailor,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
II 











JESSIE PHILLIPS, 
A Tale of the Present Day, 
By Mrs. TRrotiope. 
3 vols. with Portrait of the Authoress aud numerous 
Illustrations by Leech. 
Menry Corzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


"8s New Burlington Street, Lith November 1843. 

M R. BEN TLE 

1 IS PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE 

PUBLICATION THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
1 


2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES of GEORGE SELWYN 
and HIS CONTEMPORARIES. With Memoirs and 
Notes. By J. Heneaar Jesse, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Court of England.’ 
Il 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN, By his Son. 
III 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL 
OF ST. VINCENT, G.C.B. &c. With the Correspon- 
dence with Lord Nelson and other distinguished Person- 
ages, now first published from the Original MSS. By 
Jepepian StepHENs Tucker, Esq. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

ARABELLA STUART. A Romance. By G. P.R. 
James, Esq. Author of ‘* Darnley,’’ ‘ Forest Days,” 
«The False Heir,’’ &c. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

CHRONICLES OF GRETNA GREEN. 
Ortanvo Hurcuinson. 


Ly Perer 


Vi. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
Henry Curiine, Esq. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


A Novel. By 








London: Printed by JosepH Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 








Court, Strand; aud Published by himat No.9, Welling: 
ton Street, Strand, saturpay, llth November 1843. 














